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To Carpers 


NSTEAD of describing America as the Land 

of Opportunity, it has become the fashion 

among returning travellers to call it the Land 
of No Opportunity—at least for art, conversation, 
and harmonious living. They find no graces here, 
and little beauty, but instead a hard conventionality 
of practical action, a narrow range of interest, and 
no manners in the sense of a nice adjustment be- 
tween man and his social environment. We know 
how to behave, they say, but not how to make be- 
havior agreeable. Something is wrong, they say, 
with the United States, or with Americans. 


Perhaps too many Americans go abroad with an 
inferiority complex and come back with the zeal 
of new converts to cosmopolitan culture. It is 
really about time to cease complaining of the North 
American continent. This region of the world has 
passed its four centuries of test as a home for the 
human race. If a man cannot become serene in a 
New England October, or vivacious in California, 
or rich or cultured or both in New York, there is 
little hope for him anywhere. Opportunity to be 
all things, even an artist or a philosopher, is super- 
abundant. If anything is lacking it is will. 


ss ss 


And will is no more lacking than in Europe. We 
have our quota of scientists, scholars, men of let- 
ters, educators, dramatists, painters, architects, our 
fair representtaion in every intellectual or zsthetic 
activity except music. If American society still 
seems crude and American culture thin, to the home- 
coming observer, it is not because cultivated minds 
are absent, but because it is hard to find them. They 
are submerged in a sea of the second rate. 


What Europe and Europeanized’ Americans will 
not understand of the United States is that no one 
here will keep his place. We push upward like 
Iowa corn shoots, and the well-matured stalk is lost 
in the waves of new growth. 

The croakers think that they are criticizing the 
American achievement. That is not true. It is the 
cultivation of the average educated American that 
gets on their nerves. In some countries only a few 
stand at the average of economic well-being and 
intellectual development. In the United States per- 
haps the majority are massed about it, a vast popula- 
tion that goes at least to high school, owns automo- 
biles and graphophones, reads magazines and news- 
papers, and regards itself correctly as typically 
American. 


ss SF 


If the gentry who talk so much of the intellectual 
poverty of the United States would stop carping at 
environment and belittling American achievements 
in the arts, they would be better able to criticize the 
culture of this bee swarm of the average. It is 
thin and harsh, not by comparison with a like aver- 
age in Europe, where it would exceed on comparison, 
but in relation to the wealth, the energy, the intelli- 
gence behind it. Our swarm reads badly, talks 
dully when it leaves the concrete, and its experience 
of trading, selling, games, and gossip is monotonous 
and limited. , 


So might run a fair criticism. As the music we 
hum at picnics and reunions is to the music we pay 
foreigners to make for us, so is the average course 
of American life to the experiences made possible 
by civilization. ‘This is true. Yet the critic will 
insist upon seeing life as a status quo instead of a 
movement. What he fails to note in the United 
States is the constant recruiting from less civilized 








_ &roups that keeps the average of culture low, and 
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To An Ivy Vine 


By H. PHetps PUTNAM 
LD irony grows ivy-like and strong, 
And hardily it clambers from my heart; 
It has dark leaves and sturdy roots that start 
There where my blood sings bitterly and long. 


Unfailing, pungent vine, my brain would rot 
If from my heart time ripped your roots away; 
And yet I am not wholly yours today, 
My heart has room where irony is not. 


And there is dreaming innocent of death, 
A girl whose hopes are undismayed and clear, 
Who says that I am love and love is true— 


O, bosom vine, this is my prayer to you: 
Before your roots go groping for her breath, 
Delay, delay, for she is young and dear. 
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the equally constant, though less numerous, stream 
flowing upward, away from the average into better 
reading, better listening, better thinking. 

No one has devised a test to tell whether the line 
of our average is itself moving upward or down- 
ward. But it is not difficult for the individual to 
place himself or those around him. Are they read- 
ing better or worse—better news or cheaper, better 
books or weaker, better magazines or easier? ‘This 
is a real criterion. 


Ty *k 
Artemus Ward’ 

By AvBerr JAy Nock 
HARLES FARRAR BROWNE, 


the world as Artemus Ward, was born 
ninety years ago in Waterford, Maine. He 
died at an 


known to 


age when most of us are only beginning 
to mature—thirty-three. Little more can be told of 
him by way of formal biography. Mr. Don C 
Seitz lately employed himself upon a labor of love 
by seeking out and publishing all that is known, 
probably, of the externalities of Ward’s life. Mr. 
Seitz has made the most of what was put before 
him, and in so doing he has done good service to 
the history of American letters; yet one closes his 
fine volume with a keen sense of how little he had 
to do with, a sense of the slightness and insig- 
nificance of his material. All Ward’s years were 
Wander jahre; he had no schooling, he left a poor 
rural home at sixteen to work in neighboring print- 
ing-offices; he tramped West and South as a com- 
positor and reporter; he wrote a little, lectured a 
little, gathered up odds and ends of his writings 
and dumped them in a woeful mess upon the desk 
of Carleton, the publisher, to be brought out in 
two or three slender volumes; he went to New 
York, then to London, saw as much of collective 
human life in those centers as he had energy to 
contemplate; he wrote a few pages for the old 
Vanity Fair and for Punch, gave a few lectures in 
Dodworth Hall on Broadway and Egyptian Hall 
on Piccadilly; and then he died. Little enough of 
the pars magna fui is to be found here for the 
encouragement of a biographer. 


How, then, has Ward contrived to live so long? 
As a mere fun-maker, it is hig ghly improbable that 
he could have done it. Ward is officially listed as 
the first of the great American humorists; Mr. 
Albert’ Payson Terhune even commemorates him as 
the man “who taught Americans to laugh.” This 
is great praise; and one gladly acknowledges ‘that 
the humorists perform an immense public service 
and deserve the most handsome public recognition 
of its value. ‘In the case of Ward, it is all to Mr. 
Terhune’s credit that he perceives this. Yet as one 
reads Ward’s own writings, one is reminded that 
time’s processes of sifting and shaking-down are 
inexorable, and one is led to wonder whether, after 
all, Artemus Ward can quite account for his own 
persistent longevity. In point of the power sheerly 
to provoke laughter, the power sheerly to amuse, 
distract and entertain, one doubts that Ward can 
be said to par or transcend his predecessors, Shillaber 
and Derby. In point of wit and homely wisdom, 
of the insight and shrewdness which give substance 
and momentum to fun-making, it would seem that 
Ward’s contemporary, Henry W. Shaw, perfectly 
stands comparison with him. ‘The disparity, at all 
events, is by no means so obvious as to enable one 
to say surely that the law of the survival of the 
fittest must take its course in Ward’s favor. One 
is therefore led to suspect either that Ward’s longev- 
ity is due to some quality which he possessed apart 
from his quality as humorist, some quality which 
has not yet, perhaps, been singled out and remarked 
with sufficient definiteness. 


Clearly, it is not by the power of his humor that 
Ward has earned his way in the world of letters, 
but by the power of his criticism. Ward was a first- 
class critic of society; and he has lived for a century 
by precisely the same power that gave a more robust 
longevity to Cervantes and Rabelais. He is no Rabe- 
as Matthew Arnold excellently said of him, he is 


*This article is to constitute the introduction to the Collected 
Works of Artemus Ward shortly to be issued by Albert and 
Charles Boni. 











lais or Cervantes, doubtless; no one would pretend 
that he is; but he is eminently of their glorious 
company. Certainly Keats was no Shakespeare, but 
with Shakespeare; to his own degree he lives by 
grace of a classic quality which he shares with 
Shakespeare; and so also is Ward with Rabelais 
and Cervantes by grace of his power of criticism. 
Ward has become the property of an order of person 
—for order is the proper word, rather than class or 
group, since they are. found quite unassociated in any 
tormal way, living singly or nearly so, and more or 
less as aliens, in all classes of our society—an order 
which I have characterized by using the term intelli- 
gence. If I may substitute the German word /ntel- 
ligenz, it will be seen at once that I have no idea of 
drawing any supercilious discrimination as between, 
say, the clever mind and the stupid, or the educated 
and the uneducated. IJntelligenz is the power inva- 
riably, in Plato’s phrase, to see things as they are, 
to survey them and one’s own relations to them with 
objective disinterestedness, and to apply one’s con- 
sciousness to them simply and directly, letting it take 
its own way over them uncharted by prepossession, 
unchanneled by prejudice, and above all uncon- 
trolled by routine and formula. ‘Those who have 
this power are everywhere; everywhere they are not 
so much resisting as quietly eluding and disregarding 
all social pressure which tends to mechanize their 
processes of observation and thought. Rabelais’s 
first words are words of jovial address, under a 
ribald figure, to just this order of persons to which 
he knew he would forever belong, an order charac- 
terized by Intelligenz; and it is to just this order 
that Ward belongs. 

The critical function which spirits like Ward 
perform upon this unorganized and alien order of 
humanity is twofold: it is not only clearing and 
illuminating, but it is also strengthening, reassuring, 
even healing and consoling. ‘They have not only 
the ability but the temper which marks the true 
critics of the first order; for, as we all know, the 
failure which deforms and weakens se much of the 
able second-rate critic’s work is a failure in temper. 
Take, for example, by way of a comparative study 
in social criticism, Rabelais’s description of the be- 
havior of Diogenes at the outbreak of the Corinthian 
War, and put beside it any piece of anti-militarist 
literature that you may choose; put beside it the very 
best that M. Rolland or Mr. Norman Angell or 
even Count Tolstoy himself can do. How different 
the effect upon the spirit! Or again, consider the 
pictures which Ward draws of the village of Bald- 
winsville under stress of the Civil War. No one 
item is missing of all that afflicted the person of 
Intelligenz in every community at some time in the 
last ten years. Ward puts his finger as firmly as 
Mr. Bertrand Russell and Mr. H. L. Mencken 
have put theirs upon all the meanness, low-minded- 
ness, greed, viciousness, bloodthirstiness and homi- 
cidal mania that were rife among us—and upon 
their exciting causes as well—but the person of In- 
telligenz turns to him, and instead of being further 
depressed as Mr. Russell and Mr. Mencken depress 
him, instead of being further overpowered by a 
sense that the burdens put upon the spirit of man 
are greater than it can bear, he is lifted out of his 
temporary despondency and enervation by a sight of 
the long stretch of victorious humanity that so im- 
measurably transcends all these matters of the mo- 
ment. Such is the calming and persuasive influence 
of the true critical temper, that one immediately 
perceives Ward to be regarding all the untoward- 
ness of Baldwinsville sub specie @ternitatis, and one 
gratefully submits to his guidance towards a like 
view of one’s own circumstances. 

The essential humanity of Abraham Lincoln may 
be largely determined in one’s. own mind, I think, 
by the fact that he made just this use of Artemus 
Ward. Mr. Seitz tells us how, in the darkest days 
of the Civil War, Lincoln read the draft of his 
Emancipation Proclamation at a special meeting of 
his Cabinet, and, to the immense scandal and disgust 
of his associates, prefaced it by reading several pages 
from Ward. The incident is worth attention for 
the furthest establishment of the distinction drawn 
among men by the quality of Intelligenz. Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Blair, had ability, they had educa- 
tion; but they had not the free, disinterested play 
of consciousness upon their environment, they did 
not instinctively tend to see things as they are, they 
thought largely by routine and formula, they were 
pedantic, unintelligent—that is precisely the word 
that Goethe, the greatest of critics, would have ap- 
plied to them at once. Upon them then, naturally, 
Lincoln’s performance made the impression of mere 
impudent levity; and thus one is directly led to see 





great force in Ward’s sly suggestion that Lincoln 
should fill up. his Cabinet with showmen! Alas! 
how cften the civilized spirit is moved to wish that 
the direction of public affairs might be taken out of 
the hands of those who in their modesty are fond 
of calling themselves “practical” men, and given 
over to the artists, to those who at least have some 
theoretical conception of a satisfying technique of 
living, even though actually they may have gone no 
great way in the mastery of its practice. 

Ward said of writers like himself that “they 
have always done the most toward helping virtue 
on its pilgrimage, and the truth has found more aid 
from them than from all the grave polemists and 
solid writers that have ever spoken or written. 
They have helped the truth along without 
encumbering it with themselves!” I venture to itali- 
cize these remarkable words. How many good 
causes there are, to be sure, that seem hopelessly 
condemned and nullified by the personality of those 
who profess them! One can think of any number 
of reforms, both social and political, that one might 
willingly accept if only one need not accept their 
advocates too. Bigotry, arrogance, intolerance, self- 
assurance never ran higher over public affairs than 
in Ward’s day, yet he succeeded in putting upon all 
public questions the precise estimate that one puts 
upon them now in the perspective of fifty years; its 
correspondence with the verdict of history is extraor- 
dinarily complete. It would be nothing remarkable 
if one should arrive now at a correct critical estimate 
of the Negro question, for example, or of the policy 
of abolition, or of the character and qualities of 
public men of the day, or of the stock phrases, the 
catchwords and claptrap that happened for the time 
being to be the stock-in-trade of demagoguery; but 
it is highly remarkable that a contemporary should 
have had a correct critical estimate of them, and that 
he should have given to it an expression so strong 
and so consistent, and yet so little encumbered with 
himself as to be wholly acceptable. 


Really, there are very few of the characteristic 
and distinctive qualities of American life that 
Ward’s critical power left untouched. I read some- 
where lately—lI think in one of Professor Stuart P. 
Sherman’s deliverances, though I am not quite sure 
—that_ Americans are just now very much in the 
mood of self-examination, and that their serious 
reading of novelists like Mr. Sinclair Lewis or Mr. 
Sherwood Anderson, and of essayists like Mr. Lud- 
wig Lewisohn or Mr. Mencken, is proof that they 
are in that mood. I have great doubts of all thie: 
yet if it be true, I can but the more strongly urge 
them to re-examine the work of a first-rate critic, 
who fifty years ago drew a picture of our civiliza- 
tion that in all essential respects is still accurate. 
Ward represents the ideal of this civilization as 
falling in with one only of the several instincts 
that urge men onward in the quest of perfection, 
the instinct of expansion. The claim of expansion 
is abundantly satisfied by Ward’s America; the civ- 
ilization about him is cordial to the instinct of ex- 
pansion, fosters it, and makes little of the obligation 
to scrupulousness or delicacy in its exercise. Ward 
takes due pride in relating himself properly to the 
predominance of this instinct; he says that by strict 
attention to business he has “‘amarsed a handsum 


pittance,” and that when he has enough to permit. 


him to be pious in good style, like his wealthy neigh- 
bors, he intends to join the Baldwinsville church. 
There is an ideal of civilized life for you, a concep- 
tion of the progressive humanization of man in 
society! For the claim of instincts other than the 
instinct of expansion, Ward’s America does nothing. 
It does nothing for the claim of intellect and knowl- 
edge (aside from purely instrumental knowledge), 
nothing for the claim of beauty and poetry, the 
claim of morals and religion, the claim of social life 
and manners. 


Our modern school of social critics might there- 
fore conceivably get profit out of studying Ward’s 
view of American life, to see how regularly he rep- 
resents it, as they do, as manifesting an extremely 
low type of beauty, a factitious type of morals, a 
grotesque and repulsive type of religion, a pro- 
foundly imperfect type of social life and manners. 
Baldwinsville is overspread with all the hideousness, 
the appalling tedium and enervation that afflict the 
sensitive soul of Mr. Sinclair Lewis. The young 
showman’s courtship of Betsy Jane Peasley exhausts 
its resources of romance and poetry; its beau idéal 
of domesticity is completely fulfilled in their subse- 
quent life together—a life fruitful indeed in certain 
wholesome satisfactions, but by no means such as a 
“well-formed mind would be disposed to relish.” 
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On the side of intellect and knowledge, Baldwins- 
ville supports the editor of the Bugle as contentedly 
as New York supports Mr. Ochs and Mr. Munsey, 
and to quite as good purpose; it listens to the school- 
master’s views on public questions as uncritically as 
New York listens to Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s, 
and to quite as good purpose. Baldwinsville’s domi- 
nant type of morals is as straitly legalistic, formal 
and superficial as our own; its dominant type of 
religion is easily recognizable as the hard, dogged, 
unintelligent fanaticism with which Zenith con- 
fronted Mr. Sinclair Lewis. We easily recognize 
the “dissidence of Dissent and the protestantism of 
the Protestant religion,” which now inspires the 
Anti-Saloon League, and which informs and ani- 
mates the gentle ministrations of the Ku Klux Klan, 

Thus Ward, in his own excellent phrase, power- 
fully helps along the truth about civilization in the 
United States; and all the more powerfully in that, 
unlike Mr. Lewis and Mr. Mencken, he does not 
so encumber it with himself, so overload it with the 
dragging weight of his own propensities, exaspera- 
tions, repugnances, that his criticism, however accu- 
rate and interesting, is repellant and in the long run 
ineffectual. Often, indeed, his most searching criti- 
cism is made by indirection, by the turn of some 
phrase that at first strikes one as quite insignificant, 
or at least as quite irrelevant to any critical purpose; 
yet when this phrase once enters the mind it be- 
comes pervasive, and one finds presently that it has 
colored all one’s cast of thought—and this is an 
effect which only criticism of the very first order 
can produce. 

Again, how effective is Ward’s criticism of the 
mischievous and chlorotic sentimentalism to which 
Americans seem invariably to give their first alle- 
giance!_ During the Civil War the popular regard 
for motherhood was exploited as viciously as during 
the last war, or probably in all wars, and Ward’s 
occasional reflections upon this peculiarly contempti- 
ble routine-process of militarism are more effective 
than any indignant fulminations of outraged com- 
mon sense; as when he suggests, for instance, that 
“the song writers air doin’ the Mother bisness ray- 
ther too muchly,” or as.when in another place he 
remarks that it seems about time somebody began 
to be a little sorry fcr the old man, he touches an- 
other fond topic of sentimentalism in his story, 


In conclusion I cannot forbear remarking the 
spring, the abounding vitality and gusto, that per- 
vades Ward’s work, and pointing out that here too 
he is with Rabelais and Cervantes. The true critic 
is aware, with George Sand, that for life to be fruit- 
ful, life must be felt as a joy; that it is by the bond 
of joy, not of happiness or pleasure, not of duty or 
responsibility, that the called and chosen spirits are 
kept together in this world. ‘There was little enough 
of joy going in the society that surrounded Ward; 
the.sky over his head was of iron and brass; and 
there is even perhaps less joy current in American 
society now. But the true critic has his resources 
of joy within himself, and the motion of his joy 
is self-sprung. ‘There may be ever so little hope of 
the human race, but that is the moralist’s affair, not 
the critic’s. The true critic takes no account of 
optimism or pessimism; they are both quite outside 
his purview; his affair is one only of joyful ap- 
praisal, assessment and representation. 

Epitaphs are notably exuberant, but the simple line 
carved upon Ward’s tombstone presents with a most 
felicitous precision and completeness, I think, the 
final word upon him. “His name will live as a 
sweet and unfading recollection.” Yes, just that is 
his fate, and there is none other so desirable. Man- 
sueti possidebunt terram, said the Psalmist, the ania- 
ble shall possess the earth; and so, in the long run, 
they do. Insight and wisdom, shrewdness and pene- 
tration—for a critic these are great gifts, indispen- 
sable gifts, and the public has regard for their exer- 
cise, it gives gratitude for the benefits that they 
confer; but they are not enough of themselves to 
invest a critic’s name with the quality of a sweet 
and unfading recollection. ‘To do this they must 
communicate themselves through the medium of a 
temper, a prepossessing and persuasive amiability. 
Wordsworth showed himself a great critic when 
he said of his own poems that “they will codperate 
with the benign tendencies in human nature and 
society, and will in their degree be efficacious in 
making men wiser, better and happier”; and it is 
just because of their unvarying codperation with the 
benign tendencies in human nature and society that 
Ward’s writings have made him in the deepest sense 
a possession, a cherished and ennobling possession, 
of those who know him. 
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A Novel of Farm Life 


R. F. D. NO. 3. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 


By Homer Croy. 
1924. $2. 
Reviewed by ELMER Davis 


EDUCTION seems to be the leading industry 

of Junction City, Missouri, if you believe 

Homer Croy. Bee,Chew was seduced last 
year, Josie Decker is this year’s victim. Junction 
City girls, moreover, are both susceptible and unin- 
formed; what Mr. Kipling used to call The Almost 
Inevitable Consequences are quite inevitable in Junc- 
tion City. Herein Croy, by nature a realist, seems 
to yield to romanticism. Merely by the law of aver- 
ages, one or the other of his heroines should have 
been allowed to escape the wages of sin. But seduc- 
tion and pregnancy sold the movie rights of “West 
of the Water Tower” for $25,000, and may possi- 
bly do the same for “R. F. D. No. 3.” If the 
author has been influenced by such considerations it 
is a case for envy, not reproach. Is there a writer 
anywhere who, having discovered a formula which 
might make the picture rights worth $25,000, 
wouldn’t use that formula again and again? If 
so his name escapes me. 


The seduction needs immediate mention because 
it is the most prominent feature of the book, though 
far from the most important. “R. F. D. No. 3” 
is the story of Josie Decker’s persistent and ulti- 
mately unsuccessful effort to escape from the farm; 
and the virtue of the book lies not in the account 
of Josie Decker but in the faithful depiction of the 
farm life she was trying to get away from. Josie 
bears some resemblance to Guy Plummer in that 
she had talents, or at any rate aspirations, which 
seemed too spacious for Junction City or the vicin- 
ity thereof. But Guy Plummer, whether or not he 
had the qualities needed for success in a larger field, 
missed his chance because he was diverted by his 
passion for Bee Chew. Whether this is essentially 
a more tragic situation than that of Josie Decker, 
who failed to get away from the farm only because 
she had no particular talents and never met a man 
with both the inclination and the ability to take her 
away, is a matter of taste. ‘The present reviewer’s 
taste finds more of the stuff of tragedy in the case 
of Guy Plummer and far more effective handling 
of tragedy in “West of the Water Tower.” 


What made that novel successful was the genuine 
feeling which Croy put into the luckless love of 
Guy Plummer and Bee Chew, and which he man- 
aged to communicate to most readers. They may 
have been commonplace, their story one which hap- 
pens a thousand times a day; but most of us, when 
we read about them, suffered with them. This re- 
viewer, at least, felt no pangs with or for Josie 
Decker and her too optimistic silo salesman. With 
no desire to compare Croy’s novel with that master- 
piece of faithful dulness, “Arlie Gelston,” it must 
be said that Josie and Arlie are heroines of the same 
type, and that urban life would not have suffered 
greatly if both had had to stay on the farm. 


The merit of this novel lies in what may have 
been intended for a background but becomes eventu- 
ally the essence of the story, despite the drama of 
passion and betrayal and loyal friendship that is 
played nearer the footlights—the minute, repeated 
and, in the long run, very effective depiction of the 
works and days of the farmer. The real hero of 
the book is the farming community struggling 
against Nature. These are modern farmers, pros- 
perous farmers. Though apparently the bathroom 
and furnace have not become the commonplace fix- 
tures of Missouri farms that they are in more east- 
erly sections of the Middle West, the farmers have 
all the machinery theyneed, and travel by automobile 
to Chicago or Denver or the Minnesota lakes for 
their vacations. ‘The young people, on their social 
evenings, discuss such questions as the nature, of 
Klieg eyes and the real name of Alice Terry. Yet 
underlying it all is the grim necessity of constant 
and unremitting work, hard work, which may al- 
ways be rendered useless by bad weather or pesti- 
lences among the stock. 


The microscopic eye and unfailing memory which 
brought Junction City to life in the earlier novel, 
despite serious technical defects, are in evidence once 
more. In the massing of minute detail Croy out- 
Lewises Lewis and with much better effect. So far 
as the mere mechanics of workmanlike writing are 
concerned, his books read like the draft before the 
last revision, but suspicion arises that they may be 
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craft rather than artlessness. He wastes no time 
in strategic manceuverings for the decisive epithet; 
he flings in all his details in masses, conducting a 
sort of war of attrition at considerable expense but 
with considerable success. For no reader capable of 
catching images at all from what he reads will 
finish this book without knowing the farming dis- 
tricts around Junction City inside and out. Nor is 
it merely static description; its cumulative effect is 
the thrusting on the reader of complete and painful 
understanding of the reasons why farmers leave 
home—also why some of them never can. It ought 
to be excellent propaganda for the McNary-Haugen 
bill, or any other measure that our legislators may 
devise to try to mitigate the immitigable fact that 
farming is hard work. 

In another respect Croy’s seeming artlessness be- 
comes an art. His incidents are thrown down, al- 
most haphazard, against the background of the 
farmer’s routine; there is little effort to pick them 
out or heighten their effect by anticipation, by em- 
phasis, by even the most elementary tricks of tech- 
nique. The result is a pretty faithful reproduction 
of the seeming of life itself, in which the important 
incidents happen occasionally against a constant back- 
ground of monotonous routine, which in itself be- 





From “Voyaging” by Rockwell Kent (Putnams) 


comes eventually the most important factor in life. 
It is next to impossible for a novelist to escape throw- 
ing a realistic story out of focus, for the reason that 
the things he elects to set down are dignified by 
being mentioned while the often more important 
days when nothing happened must be left out. Cer- 
tain of the Russians, attempting to dodge the prob- 
lem by setting down everything, have indeed repro- 
duced life at the cost of boring the reader to death. 
Croy’s method is a fairly effective compromise. 
It is from this constant undercurrent that the 
best characters in the book arise. Josie herself is 


“true to life”—entirely too true to life. There are 


about a million girls like her in this country, and 
while they are no doubt precious in the sight of the 
Lord it is pretty hard to get a reader excited about 
them. Quite as accurate and considerably more 
interesting are her father and mother, Bushnell Hig- 
bee, the successful farmer, Mandy Gooch, the hired 
girl, and above all Grandpap, a character drawn with 
absolute fidelity and a fine sense of comic values. 

One could wish, by the way, that Croy would 
apply his genuine gift for realistic presentation to 
the jail sentences of his characters. Guy Plummer’s 
sixty days on the rock pile for burglary and grand 
larceny seemed pretty light; Floyd Krock’s six years 
in the penitentiary for stealing an automobile seems 
pretty severe unless, as is not suggested, the automo- 
bile belonged to a friend of the judge. 





Volume IV of the second series of Publications of 
the Bostonian Society is one of the most interesting 
and valuable publications of this society. It is en- 


titled “The Lafayette Letters in the Bostonian 
Society,” and gives the original French text and an 
the opposite pages a translation, with notes, by 
Horace H. Morse, head of the history department of 
Mount Herman School, and a member of the 
society. 


An Audacious Author 


THE GREEN HAT. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 


By MicuHagEt ARLEN. 
1924. 


Reviewed by CLARENCE Bray HAMMOND 


HY does Michael Arlen load down his 

witty, shining stuff with a plot? Maybe 

he fears he would be called an imitator of 
Max Beerbohm, or something like that, if he just 
wrote ahead, saying his kind of thing without fol- 
lowing the hard and unlikely path of narrative he 
usually takes. Or maybe he doesn’t think it’s hard. 
For Michael Arlen is the kind of person who gets 
away with murder. He tells you confidently things 
that wouldn’t take in a goose. He dazzles you, 
stuns you, and then smooths you out with such naive 
blandness as comes from only the most self-knowing 
sophistication. ‘That is an audacious man—to use 
his own manner of speaking. 

He will even, as in “The Green Hat,” take 
chances with the serious. He does it with a theme. 
Of that theme, however, the less said the better. 
It is that a bad person may really be very good- 
especially if her hair and other things about her are 
beautiful. It is a venerable theme and a Christian 
one, and I would not speak disrespectfully of it. 
Its temptingness lies in the opportunity it gives the 
authors who use it to emulate those antedeluvian 
neighbors of Noah, whose every imagination of the 
thoughts of their hearts was only evil continually. 
Thus while Michael Arlen is sincere about the tragic 
virtue of his principal lady, what he and everybody 
else is interested in is the misbehavior he imagines 
for her. I shall say nothing more about his theme, 
therefore, but excuse it as the evil necessary to get 
Michael Arlen going. 

An audacious man. He likes to foresee your 
opinion of his story and frustrate it with a counter- 
suggestion. Knowing what you will think about his 
dash and brilliance, he arranges with one of his 
charming people to speak disapprovingly of M. Mo- 
rand as a “stunt writer.” Of course if one of 
Michael Arlen’s charming people says Paul Morand 
is a stunt writer, then you will not think Michael 
Arlen is one. It is unfair for him to do that, too, 
for he is far more interesting than Paul Morand is, 
“stunt writer” or not. 

He describes, in one of his digressions, in one of 
those sprightly, frequent digressions amidst which 
the reader would contentedly let the story lapse into 
dissolution—he describes a very successful author 
who “had observed that the whole purpose of a ‘best- 
seller’ is to justify a reasonable amount of adultery 
in the eyes of suburban matrons.” And all the 
while he is filling you to the ears with sympathy 
for a bright and lovely sinner of his own, with 
beautiful hair, one like those gooddesses “soft as the 
grass of Parnassus, marvellously acquiescent, possi- 
ble,” who indeed eschews cocktails for cold water, 
but offsets this abstemiousness most pitifully with 
an untold succession of adulteries, double, single and 
what-not, such as the author takes pains to admit is 
very shocking. ‘That is an artful man, an auda- 
cious man. 

When his story is quite too thin, he wonders how 
people could do such things. “What fools men 
were keeping letters!” But the letter was handy 
to Michael Arlen. Or, “one couldn’t say such 
things in a novel—they wouldn’t be believed.” Be- 
sides that, he gives your incredulity as little chance 
as possible, by putting his story together like a puzzle 
to bemaze you, confusing the last and the first, and 
fooling you with irrelevancies. And the result is 
a high degree of suspense over things that wouldn’t 
take in a goose. That is an audacious man. 

But it is not the story that counts; one reads 
Michael Arlen for the way he says things, even 
though the things he talks about lie within the snob- 
bish limits of the smart world. He is “of his time 
—completely.” (Those are his own words, but 
still I believe he is.) The ideas he has about vari- 
ous things which belong to his time are restrained 
ideas, not noisy convictions. So he says of a Liberal 
M. P. that to be a Liberal was against every one of 
his prejudices, but to be a Conservative was against 
all his convictions; he regarded “democracy as a 
drain-pipe through which the world must crawl for 
its health.” Michael Arlen makes observations like 
that. 

He is much occupied ywith the state of England. 
Indeed it is painful to an American to see how much 
real force, social, moral and all, the tradition of 


being English and loyal to England has even among 
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the flippancies of Michael Arlen’s people—how 
much it has even in the aristocratic father who says 
that his son “hasn’t what you could call a brain, 
which is just as well, for it will keep him from 
going over to Labor.” 

And the man who writes thus is not a scion of 
England, nor was he born there, but was born an 
Armenian, by name Dikran Kouyoumdjian. With 
Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski and with George San- 
tayana, inter minora sidera, he is a hard nut for per- 
sons to crack who have notions that a racial heritage 
is necessary for one who would write the language. 
He knows with Matthew Arnold how conduct is 
three-fourths of life for an Englishman; he speaks 
as familiarly of St. Paul’s contribution to the Eng- 
lish theory of morals; he touches with Jane Austen’s 
very eloquent paragraph descriptive of the 
illusive greatness and beauty of English tradition. 
And he fascinates every reader with his facility, his 
wit, his sapid English. 


name ¢ 


Of Michael Arlen’s truthfulness about his charm- 
ing people I can only say, since I do not know them, 
that he creates well the impression of tastefully 
heightened verisimilitude. ‘There cannot be quite so 
many beautiful, clever, wealthy, high-born, fluent, 
uncensored persons all together at one time in one 
place—even in England. There must be something 
like them, though—just as there was something in 
1695 like the persons in Restoration Drama. ‘They 
are much in the service of the goddess Lubricity, and 
they are very amusing. And the great Mr. Con- 
greve could hardly have been a more brilliant show- 
man for them in his day than Michael Arlen is 
in his. 





The Old Order 


THE RED RIDERS. By Tuomas NEtson Pace. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1924. 


Reviewed by Henry C. FULLER 


VERY posthumous novel increases one’s 
sense of the general productivity of Ameri- 
can fictionists: the dead, no less than the 

living, await the publicity of print. ‘Thus with Mr, 
Page, whose brother and biographer has put the last 
touches to a work that was left almost ready. Mr. 
Page, for an end—if, indeed, it is an end—has 
reverted to an early and familiar field, Despite his 
official residence abroad, with its opportunities for 
observation, and his closeness to a war which has 
put our own Civil War into the shade, he returns 
to the South of the Sixties. His period is again the 
closing year of the Rebellion, together with the 
early throes of Reconstruction; and his field is South 
Carolina, which felt with peculiar force the “March 
to the Sea” and the reign of the “carpet-bagger.” 

Mr. Page displays the moderation of tone ob- 
servable in other writings of his: doubtless a resi- 
dence of some years in the national capital promoted 
his native propensity as a fair-minded man to think 
nationally and to help bind up, so far as lay in his 
power, the wounds of civil strife. His portrait of 
Lincoln (as perceived by his boyish hero): conforms 
nationally to the nation’s ideal; though brief, it is 
keen, flavorsome, and full of understanding. On 
the other hand, the portrait of “Grease,” the local 
villain, who is busy among the Negroes and the 
politicians, rather suffers from a moderation which 
is carried almost to cautiousness. He is indeed a 
villain, cap-d-pie, active and sinister at all points, 
and yet not fully realized and visualized. The hero, 
who at the dawn of early manhood organizes the 
band of “Red Riders” that figures rather slightly in 
the concluding chapters, is also somewhat at a dis- 
advantage from a similar lack of decisiveness: de- 
spite his acts of qualified prowess, he is far from 
being the gallant young Southron of his creator’s 
earlier stories. Where Mr. Page shows himself 
still effective and at home is in the varied gallery 
of quaint and humble Negro types: here is yet a 
gusto that communicates itself to the reader. Per- 
haps the book as a whole is less a novel than a piece 
of social history, through a trying time of disaster 
and readjustment. The old order is once more de- 
picted in all its self-conscious gentility—a_ presen- 
tation which with many writers. of the South has 
become almost a mere matter of habit, and some- 
times a rather tiresome one. The rude excesses of 
Union soldiers (whenever was a body of victorious 
soldiery in possession anything else but rude and ex- 
cessive?) are pictured fully yet calmly: and there 


is an exposition, written with the completest under- 
standing, of the ins and outs of a struggle among 
various elements, native and intrusive, for domi- 
nance over a society gone to pieces. As an expres- 
sion of indignation remembered in tranquillity the 
book deserves its place in the field of historical docu- 
mentation, 


Its diction, often that of the happy amateur rather 
than that of the rigid professional, has perhaps not 
been so closely revised by Mr. Roswell Page as it 
might have been; and probably to him is due the 
closing chapter, with its cursory tone and its some- 
what old-fashioned accounting-for of all the charac- 
‘ters—a construction from notes left behind, 


A flyleaf at the front of the volume gives a full 
list of Thomas Nelson Page’s writings—some thirty 
items. This will serve to bring to the mind of a 
younger generation—and a possibly careless one— 
the services performed by a single pen for the litera- 
ture of the South; also, and even more importantly, 
those performed by the same pen in behalf of a uni- 
fied nation, by reason of a bettered understanding 
between its once-severed parts. 





Blake’s Symbols Made Clear 


WILLIAM BLAKE: HIS PHILOSOPHY AND 
SYMBOLS. By S. Foster Damon. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1924. $10. 
Reviewed by Harotp Bruce 

University of California 


*‘ 4 LLEGORY addressed to the intellectual 
powers, while it is altogether hidden from 
the corporeal understanding, is my defini- 

tion of poetry,” wrote William Blake. The gage 

thus thrown down to “the intellectual powers” has, 

since Gilchrist’s life of Blake appeared in 1863, 

seldom rested long untouched. Swinburne took it 

up; Yeats took it up; since 1900 a dozen mystics 
and intellectuals have taken it up. Some ten years 
ago Mr. Foster Damon approached it, though at 
the time he thought Blake mad. But as his study 
progressed, Mr. Damon says, his “conversion began.” 

‘Today the conversion is complete. He believes that 

Blake belongs “among the greatest thinkers of sev- 

eral centuries.” He asserts that Blake “never falls 

into contradiction.” He holds that Blake, who has 

“emerged triumphant, with the twin crowns of Poet 

and Painter . . . must receive his third crown, 

that of Philosopher. Ng 


Thus Mr. Damon has gone the way of most 
students of Blake. 


He has walked that way, paved with superlatives, 
patiently, honestly, warily. It craves wary walk- 
ing. His achievement is to have studied open-mind- 
edly, admitting difficulties, embracing all of Blake’s 
writings, expecting no mystical sympathy but only 
mental alertness from his reader. He has given 
himself a remarkable background for the under- 
standing of Blake. He has traced Blake’s reading, 
familiarizing himself, for instance, with “Kabala,” 
the “Bhagvat-Geeta,” Porphyry, Hermes Trismegis- 
tus, Paracelsus, Cornelius Agrippa, Jakob Béhme, 
St. Teresa and Madam Guyon. He understands 
verse technically and tolerantly and is able moreover 
to speak wisely of painting, Blake’s second method 
“of charting his way through the Inexpressible.” 
He has thus highly qualified himself to interpret 
Blake. ‘That his manner is at times pontifical, that 
he admits that he is right, does not particularly 
trouble me, because I suspect that he ts right. There 
is a sense in his work of depth, of conclusions sup- 
ported by layer upon layer of fact and analogy. 
The chapter, “The Chariot of Genius,” with its 
vivid and well-grounded exposition of the technique 
of Blake’s verse, and the chapter, ““The Invention 
of Job,” with its brilliant allusive commentary on 
Blake’s illustrations, show, as do all the chapters, 
che range and the depth of his power. Everywhere 
he is tracking down Blake’s philosophy and symbols, 
and when the end of the hunt is reached, the quarry 
is unquestionably brought to earth. For the first 
time Blake’s works as a whole are demonstrated to 
have a rationale and a provenience. Blake’s cloudy 
abstractions, however, though no longer cloudy after 
Mr. Damon’s interpretation, are still abstract. Thus 
Los (the poetic spirit) weeps over Enitharmon (spir- 
itual beauty) who has become a Shadow (suppressed 
spiritual desire) while Los is only a Spectre (poetic 
logic without intuition). These symbols, in these 
terms, may have a significance fay, but they do not 
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thereby have an appeal to, the corporeal understand. 
ing. But all the symbols do work together to sup 
port Mr. Damon’s thesis that Blake is “trying to 
reconcile all the great contradictions of the universe 
and ‘justify the ways of God to men,’ ” that “hig 
tenderest lyrics, his most turbulent vortices of de. 
sign, his inexplicable nadirs of thought, all resolve 
eventually into one thing: Man in the arms of God,” 


In Mr. Damon’s treatment, not of Blake’s phi- 
losophy and symbols, but of his life, I lose the sense 
of sure and wary walking. “I must create a sys- 
tem,” said Blake, “or be enslaved by another man’s,” 
Mr. Damon takes a system and enslaves Blake to 
it. He accepts Miss Evelyn Underhill’s division of 
“The Mystic Way” into five stages: (1) the awak- 
ening to a sense of divine reality, (2) the purgation 
of the self, (3) an enhanced return of the sense of 
the divine order, (4) the “Dark Night of the Soul,” 
and (5) the complete union with Truth; and holds 
that “Blake passed through these identical five 
states.” He even holds that the details of Blake’s 
life fit the subdivisions under the main divisions of 
Miss Underhill’s system. Thus the fifth stage has 
three characteristics, a complete absorption in the 
interests of the Infinite; a consciousness of strength, 
giving an invulnerable serenity, and an expression 
of that strength in worldly activity. Blake reached 
this fifth stage, according to Mr. Damon’s classifi- 
cation, in October, 1804, and its three character- 
istics describe his life from that date to his death 


in 1827. 
es SS 


Now it may be true that in his theories Blake 
never contradicts himself—what! never—but is it 
probable that the tough, irregular facts of his life 
click so patly into place in another man’s or 
woman’s system? Let us look for example at what 
Mr. Damon calls the dark night of Blake’s soul, 
just preceding October, 1804, and at the years of 
invulnerable serenity succeeding. As a matter of 
fact, Blake, during that dark night, wrote to his 
friends of a new life beginning, of an ecstatic vision 
of light. But “all this,” says Mr. Damon, “was 
illusory.” As a matter of fact, Blake wrote on 
the tenth page of his manuscript book, “Tuesday, 
Jan. 20, 1807, between Two and Seven in the Eve- 
ning—Despair.” But this, according to Mr. Damon, 
merely shows “that even he could still be reached by 
circumstance.” Such comments, I submit, are wav- 
ing aside the evidence to save the system. On Janu- 
ary 16, 1826, twenty-two years after Blake’s “en- 
trance into the Raptures of the Unitive Life,” he 
wrote in William Upcott’s autograph album: “Wil- 
liam Blake. . . . Born 28th, Novr. 1757 in 
London and has died several times since.” I believe 
that several of his deaths occurred between 1804 
and 1826. Richard Cromek, for one, Mr. Damon 


has shown, crucified him in those years. 


But to press home this or other arguments con- 
cerning Blake’s life would not darken the fine clar- 
ity of Mr. Damon’s explanation of Blake’s philoso- 
phy. He has achieved his main object. Where 
many have muddled and rhapsodized, he has done 
a difficult, detailed job of interpretation, based on 
hard work and on logical thinking. His book will 
long stand for the symbolism of Blake’s “Prophetic” 
poems, where John Sampson’s edition stands for the 
text of the shorter poems, a turning point in Blake 
scholarship, the bringing of a whole sector of Blake’s 
thought out of muddle and rhapsody into the clear 
light of intelligence. 
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Freud and Literature 


GROUP PSYCHOLOGY AND ANALYSIS OF 
THE EGO. By Sicmunp Freup. Authorized 
translation by JAMEs STRACHEY. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. 1924. $2. 

BEYOND THE PLEASURE PRINCIPLE. By 
SIGMUND FReEup. Authorized translation by S. 
J. M. Huppack. The same. 1924. $1.50. 

Reviewed by JoHN CROowE RANsoM 

Vanderbilt University 

S for psycho-analysis, it is quite becoming 

that the doctors should still disagree about 

it; but the poets—and under that title must 
be included all the “‘makers” who in their labora- 
tories fashion and dissect the souls of men—find 
much less difficulty in accepting it as gospel truth. 

The legends, the mythologies, the demonologies, 
and the fairy tales of all the races bear witness to 
the truth of Doctor Freud’s startling yet not quite 
To be the complete psycho-analyst 
implies not only that you are possessed of the historic 
sense, but that you are also possessed of the pre- 
historic or biological sense, which believes beyond 
other senses in the continuity of the life-forms. 

For what are our aberrant behaviours but the 
ways of ghosts that haunt within us, grotesque anti- 
quated, and forlorn, but still exuberating a little 
out of their eternal energies? 

A man, in the Freudian concept, is not on the one 
hand one of those bifurcated radishes, with a loco- 
motor arrangement, and a dome at the top which 
seethes with chemical reactions of considerable in- 
tricacy; nor on the other hand is he an adult angel 
constructed out of light, who knows what he does 
and does what he intends to do, The Freudian man 
is multiple rather than simple, many men bound up 
loosely in one man. He is in fact a pack of demons, 
going under the name of John Doe for his legal 
functions, all of them held under the rod in subjec- 
tion to a mannerly sort of arch-demon, who per- 
suades himself and the world that he is the real 
John Doe, the one and only. 

The other demons are quiet now, as we contem- 
plate Doe in his beautiful integrity, but they will 
emerge under pressure. And then John Doe will 
make motions scandalous and mystifying to his so- 
ciety—clearly diabolical, yet if understood possibly 
wistful or even splendid. 

Marvellous is the presumption of that dogmatic 
modernist Doe—ignorant that he is a cave within 
whom the fabulous civil war may at any moment 
go to raging—who thinks that he will take unto 
himself a little wife, and buy a little home on 
terms, and devote his eight laborious hours to busi- 
ness, and accomplish a stout and dreamless happiness. 
Marvellous, though sometimes his egotism seems to 
be justified by the event; for nothing happens, and 
he dies, the same little man of the clock at seventy 
that he was at twenty, and is buried; and perchance 
if rumor be true he will be raised up in all his 
simplicity to live again. But that is the most unm- 
teresting case; or rather, that is the outside of his 
case, but the inside we can only hypothecate. 

ss Ss 

Naive literature is full of psycho-analysis; its 
demoniac possessions are half symbolic, and half 
literal truth; for there is no length to which the 
poetic imagination will not go. Now it was hardly 
through literature that Doctor Freud approached his 
discoveries; nor is it profitable to ask whether the 
fantastic seizures which he saw overtaking his con- 
temporaries, co-heirs of an age of reason, and which 
he labored so nobly to alleviate, evoked from him 
the wry smile to which the irony of the situation 
entitled him from the literary point of view. But 
at any rate literature is bound to make an enormous 
accession of evidence for Freudianism when it is 
studied for that purpose. And for that matter, the 
Freudian psychology, if it keeps that name, will be 
far more than one man’s work before it is com- 
pleted. It will be like a medieval Gothic cathedral, 
for whole generations of scholars will have helped 
to put it together; and we could delimit offhand a 
dozen or so separate fields of labor: such as ethnol- 
ogy, biology, comparative religions, primitivisms, 
language, the “lost knowledge” of symbols, the 
biography of genius, and poetry. And when the 
grand edifice is completed, the result will be a com- 
plexity and yet a unification of doctrine, perhaps 
as imposing a structure as the world has seen. 

In what sense a unification? In Freudian doctrine 
the psyche, for all its demons, has much fewer 


novel theses. 


_ parts than in the old psychology. The old school, 


whenever it put its finger on a new behaviour, hypo- 
statized a new instinct, a new “faculty.” When it 
encountered one that was unusually irregular, it 
always wanted to throw up its hands and say, ““Mad- 
ness.” But the way of our intellect demands a 
reduction of these parts, right down to the irreduci- 
ble. On the Continent a group of thinkers, less 
tolerant of heterogenies than the thinkers in our 
longitude, had already made a great deal of play 
with sex as a centralizing concept, explaining as 
forms of that impulse the romances, the idealisms, 
the labors of genius, and the art-works of man; 
and this principle they held to without resorting to 
much actual demonstration. It was Freud’s role to 
reduce to the sex-principle in more scientific fash- 
ion; but he is perfectly willing for you to substitute 
for sex another term, like love, or affectional ten- 
dencies, or centrifugal tendencies, if his term is too 
limited for you by connotations that are specific. 
Around this center he makes a multitude of other- 
wise scattering manifestations of behavior gravitate. 
It is a simplification of revolutionary proportions; 
though it will still be true that this basic force of 
Freud’s attaches itself to a variety of objects and 
gives rise to very mixed personalities, which permit 
themselves to be conceived (at least by literary 
people) as demons inhabiting the psyche; some of 
them atavistic, and continuing an existence of a 
previous incarnation, and some of them dating back 
merely into infant or early adult life. 

But sex, though much, is not all; and what 
Freud would now attempt, as he says in a late work, 
is no less than a meta-psychology, which would 
write on its broadest lines the fundamental economy 
of the psyche, with a minimum of improvised and 
penultimate or antepenultimate terms. 

And if this simplification is fully accomplished, 
and accepted, the world will wonder how it put 
up so long with the psychological monstrosity, the 
fantasticum, that our books said must pass “for a 
man. Nothing in the whole realm of knowledge is 
changing so fast nor so radically as psychology, and 
the rate of the change is the rate at which we throw 
off an inherited accumulation of terms (but not a 
synthesis) which made of man, the total, a crazy 
apparatus. Copernicus overthrew the Ptolemaic as- 
tronomy by virtue of inventing a principle that 
accounted economically for the-~ celestial motions 
without recourse to such vagaries as the eccentrics 
and epicycles with which the Ptolemaists had to 
patch their system together. Just such a revolution, 
it seems to a member of the laity, is in process with 
respect to the theory of man and his behavior; and 
Doctor Freud himself has admitted with charming 
candor that his psychology offers the best economy 
in sight. 

Already a new literature has sprung up to wel- 
come the new learning. Sherwood Anderson here, 
and Lawrence and Miss West and Miss Sinclair 
and the author of the brilliant (but too facile) 
“Lady into Fox” in England, to call a few names. 
Their exhibit is of something deeper and richer 
than we find in their old-style contemporaries, pre- 
cisely as one of Doctor Freud’s technical studies 
seems to be less desiccated and to hold a better 
cdnverse with fundamental realities than the for- 


,mulas of the eclectics. And yet in this literature 


generally, it must be admitted, there is an accent 
which is repulsive to the reading public; ‘t deals 
too frankly with aberrations of sex, in the specific 
sense of the term. 

In this sense sex is still taboo in literature; it is 
obscene just as in the Greek tragedy certain parts 
of the fable were obscene and must take place off 
the stage./The literary adaptators of psycho-analysis 
have very boldly and with a rather crude art trans- 
lated the most sensational features of the science 
bodily into literature, where they are calculated to 
become accessible to the general public: This pro- 
cedure need not be considered fatal to the new art. 
It is probable that the artists can, as they have usually 
been required to do, find artistic ways of handling 
a dangerous material, and that they can also try 
material no less rich in ultimate interest which is 
not so immediately spectacular. At any rate it is 
evident that the world is far from ready to allow 
these artists, on the plea of their new learning, to 
alter suddenly the whole technique of literature. 


For if we are not mistaken, the fundamental 
character of literature is to become a public property 
as soon as it is uttered; and any instance is by so 
much the less a piece of literature as it has lost 
sight of this function. It must offer a value readily 
both to the many and to the few. It may be that 
we should be too exacting of literature if we re- 
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quired that it should never intimidate the people by 
its difficulty, but certainly we are in our rights in 
requiring that it must never affront them with an 
attack upon their morality. And so the fable, the 
obvious meaning of literature, lies on the surface 
to be easily appropriated by the people; but the ini- 
tiated, according to their several degrees of advance- 
ment in the mysteries, can find further meanings 
suitable to their need, and these become more and 
more esoteric. Literature emulates the Apostle in 
attempting to be all things to all men, nor are men 
ever too humble to be the proper objects of its 
interest. And since the humblest must have their 
access as well as the greatest, literature becomes a 
study in indirection: its highest meaning, which is 
generally unsuitable for popular use, is discoverable 
but not Manifest, and nowhere by its unconvention- 
ality does it flout what the orator terms “the moral 
sensibilities of decent men.” 

Our literary giants hitherto, who have obeyed so 
well this last maxim, have not on the other hand 
been so conspicuously lacking in the depth of their 
psychology—that is, in their power to psycho-analyse 
—as the new school might wish to believe. This 
phenomenon is easily possible by reason of the fact 
that psycho-analysis is not at all points a new tech- 
nique, but rather the systematic or scientific appli- 
cation of a technique that poets and artists have 
generally been aware of. Any good novelist, for 
example, tends to derive the behavior of his char- 
acters from the deepest sources that he knows, and 
shows a considerable power in factoring the multi- 
ples which are his characters. Henry James was 
interested in the study of race—and place—-ypes in 
their most perfect bloom, or where they were fur- 
thest from their roots, and hardest to derive; but 
he goes conscientiously backwards into ori/ins all 
the same; and differs eternally from the best-seller 
writer in this, that he had a perfect sense of the 
toughness of the,strains that compose ar individual 
life, and never works the fiat of the omnipotent 
author who by a stroke of his pen will make his 
chara:ters conform to the fable which he has, with 
wn eye to the fruits of his hire, after all predeter- 
mincd. It was Conrad’s habit also to deal in funda- 
mental cores of character which never evaporated 
even in the unlikeliest milieu. And Galsworthy is 
cxtremely sensitive to the conditions of continuance 
and decay of inherited type-tendencies. 

We do not impeach the truthfulness or the pro- 
fundity of these writers when we say that with 
access to psycho-analysis proper they might have 
found truth and depth even readier to their hands 
and teeming with vaster multitudes of significant 
life-forms. This we say because we have been con- 
vinced in our own experience of how much light 
psycho-analysis can throw upon the baffling relations 
of life—and of how much more epic and fascinat- 
ing it shows the daily business of being human to be. 


And another kind of evidence will show us to 
what a poor pass an inadequate psychology, even in 
the hands of able writers, can bring a literature. 
The Main Street school of fiction constitutes this 
exhibit. Very banal, mean-spirited, and provincial 
is this pure Americanism which distinguishes the 
present literary period in America, Writers in this 
field, for all the smartness of their realism, and 
of course with more than a tithe of exceptional 
passages in which they are nobler than their program 
are as schoolmasters and schoolma’ams going forth 
to make a “survey” of some selected section of the 
American community; preferably a section of rus- 
tics; or village-dwellers. The aim of this survey 1s 
‘culture” extant among the 


‘ 


to ascertain the state of 
specimens; the method is to compile the details of 
spoken idiom, of interior decoration, of religious 
ceremonies, of public amusements, of etiquette, of 
the ritual of sewing societies and luncheon clubs 

in all of which the surveyed fall far short of a 
certain standard. Of course the total- effect is de- 
vastating. Now it is too true that we have never 
had in this country a noble literature of the soil, 
as England has had it; but w, uld not even we miss 
something from our reading ianWe can imagine what 
would happen to the literatur?” f the soil in England 
(or in Scandinavia or in Ru: ‘S ,) if it were systema- 
tically re-written from thé’ “lain Street school’s 
point of view? The two performances would differ 
toto caelo. As the case stands, it}, unlikely that there 
has been mourning in Heaven over one sinner of 
Mr. Hardy’s for smacking his lips over his Wessex 
mead or taking peasant’s license with Queen Vic- 
toria’s English. The dignity of a man does not 
depend upon his equipment in the negotiable goods 
of culture, nor could a profound psychologist be 
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the flippancies of Michael Arlen’s people—how 
much it has even in the aristocratic father who says 
that his son “hasn’t what you could call a brain, 
which is just as well, for it will keep him from 
going over to Labor.” 

And the man who writes. thus is not a scion of 
England, nor was he born there, but was born an 
Armenian, by name Dikran Kouyoumdjian. With 
Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski and with George San- 
tayana, inter minora sidera, he is a hard nut for per- 
sons to crack who have notions that a racial heritage 
is necessary for one who would write the language. 
He knows with Matthew Arnold how conduct is 
three-fourths of life for an Englishman; he speaks 
as familiarly of St. Paul’s contribution to the Eng- 
lish theory of morals; he touches with Jane Austen’s 
name a very eloquent paragraph descriptive of the 
illusive greatness and beauty of English tradition. 
And he fascinates every reader with his facility, his 
wit, his sapid English. 

Of Michael Arlen’s truthfulness about his charm- 
ing people I can only say, since I do not know them, 
that he creates well the impression of tastefully 
heightened verisimilitude. ‘There cannot be quite so 
many beautiful, clever, wealthy, high-born, fluent, 
uncensored persons all together at one time in one 
place—-even in England. There must be something 
like them, though—just as there was something in 
1695 like the persons in Restoration Drama. They 
are much in the service of the goddess Lubricity, and 
they are very amusing. And the great Mr. Con- 
greve could hardly have been a more brilliant show- 
man for them in his day than Michael Arlen is 
in his. 





The Old Order 


THE RED RIDERS. By Tuomas NE tson Pace. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1924. 


Reviewed by Henry C, FULLER 


VERY posthumous novel increases one’s 
sense of the general productivity of Ameri- 
can fictionists: the dead, no less than the 

living, await the publicity of print. Thus with Mr, 
Page, whose brother and biographer has put the last 
touches to a work that was left almost ready. Mr. 
Page, for an end—if, indeed, it is an end—has 
reverted to an early and familiar field. Despite his 
official residence abroad, with its opportunities for 
observation, and his closeness to a war which has 
put our own Civil War into the shade, he returns 
to the South of the Sixties. His period is again the 
closing year of the Rebellion, together with the 
early throes of Reconstruction; and his field is South 
Carolina, which felt with peculiar force the “March 
to the Sea” and the reign of the “carpet-bagger.” 

Mr. Page displays the moderation of tone ob- 
servable in other writings of his: doubtless a resi- 
dence of some years in the national capital promoted 
his native propensity as a fair-minded man to think 
nationally and to help bind up, so far as lay in his 
power, the wounds of civil’ strife. His portrait of 
Lincoln (as perceived by his boyish hero) conforms 
nationally to the nation’s ideal; though brief, it is 
keen, flavorsome, and full of understanding. On 
the other hand, the portrait of “Grease,” the local 
villain, who is busy among the Negroes and the 
politicians, rather suffers from a moderation which 
is carried almost to cautiousness. He is indeed a 
villain, cap-a-pie, active and sinister at all points, 
and yet not fully realized and visualized. The hero, 
who at the dawn of early manhood organizes the 
band of “Red Riders” that figures rather slightly in 
the concluding chapters, is also somewhat at a dis- 
advantage from a similar lack of decisiveness: de- 
spite his acts of qualified prowess, he is far from 
being the gallant young Southron of his creator’s 
earlier stories. Where Mr. Page shows himself 
still effective and at home is in the varied gallery 
of quaint and humble Negro types: here is yet a 
gusto that communicates itself to the reader. Per- 
haps the book as a whole is less a novel than a piece 
of social history, through a trying time of disaster 
and readjustment. ‘The old order is once more de- 
picted in all its self-conscious gentility—a presen- 
tation which with many writers. of the South has 
become almost a mere matter of habit, and some- 
times a rather tiresome one. The rude excesses of 
Union soldiers (whenever was a body of victorious 
soldiery in possession anything else but rude and ex- 
cessive?) are pictured fully yet calmly: and there 


is an exposition, written with the completest under- 
standing, of the ins and outs of a struggle among 
various elements, native and intrusive, for domi- 
nance over a society gone to pieces. As an expres- 
sion of indignation remembered in tranquillity the 
book deserves its place in the field of historical docu- 
mentation, 


Its diction, often that of the happy amateur rather 
than that of the rigid professional, has perhaps not 
been so closely revised by Mr. Roswell Page as it 
might have been; and probably to him is due the 
closing chapter, with its cursory tone and its some- 
what old-fashioned accounting-for of all the charac- 

- ters—a construction from notes left behind. 


A flyleaf at the front of the volume gives a full 
list of Thomas Nelson Page’s writings—some thirty 
items. ‘This will serve to bring to the mind of a 
younger generation—and a possibly careless one— 
the services performed by a single pen for the litera- 
ture of the South; also, and even more importantly, 
those performed by the same pen in behalf of a uni- 
fied nation, by reason of a bettered understanding 
between its once-severed parts. 





Blake’s Symbols Made Clear 


WILLIAM BLAKE: HIS PHILOSOPHY AND 
SYMBOLS. By S. Foster Damon. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1924. $10. 

7 Reviewed by HaRotp Bruce 

ail University of California 

‘a LLEGORY addressed to the intellectual 

powers, while it is altogether hidden from 
the corporeal understanding, is my defini- 
tion of poetry,” wrote William Blake. The gage 
thus thrown down to “the intellectual powers” has, 
since Gilchrist’s life of Blake appeared in 1863, 
seldom rested long untouched. Swinburne took it 
up; Yeats took it up; since 1900 a dozen mystics 
and intellectuals have taken it up. Some ten years 
ago Mr. Foster Damon approached it, though at 
the time he thought Blake mad. But as his study 
progressed, Mr. Daron says, his “conversion began.” 

Today the conversion is complete. He believes that 

Blake belongs “among the greatest thinkers of sev- 

eral centuries.” He asserts that Blake “never falls 

into contradiction.” He holds that Blake, who has 

“emerged triumphant, with the twin crowns of Poet 

and Painter . . . must receive his third crown, 

that of Philosopher. . . .” 


Thus Mr. Damon has gone the way of most 
students of Blake. 


He has walked that way, paved with superlatives, 
patiently, honestly, warily. It craves wary walk- 
ing. His achievement is to have studied open-mind- 
edly, admitting difficulties, embracing all of Blake’s 
writings, expecting no mystical sympathy but only 
mental alertness from his reader. He has given 
himself a remarkable background for the under- 
standing of Blake. He has traced Blake’s reading, 
familiarizing himself, for instance, with “Kabala,” 
the “Bhagvat-Geeta,” Porphyry, Hermes Trismegis- 
tus, Paracelsus, Cornelius Agrippa, Jakob Bohme, 
St. Teresa and Madam Guyon. He understands 
verse technically and tolerantly and is able moreover 
to speak wisely of painting, Blake’s second method 
“of charting his way through the Inexpressible.” 
He has thus highly qualified himself to interpret 
Blake. That his manner is at times pontifical, that 
he admits that he is right, does not particularly 
trouble me, because I suspect that he zs right. There 
is a sense in his work of depth, of conclusions sup- 
ported by layer upon layer of fact and analogy. 
The chapter, “The Chariot of Genius,” with its 
vivid and well-grounded exposition of the technique 
of Blake’s verse, and the chapter, “The Invention 
of Job,” with its brilliant allusive commentary on 
Blake’s illustrations, show, as do all the chapters, 
che range and the depth of his power. Everywhere 
he is tracking down Blake’s philosophy and symbols, 
and when the end of the hunt is reached, the quarry 
is unquestionably brought to earth. For the first 
time Blake’s works as a whole are demonstrated to 
have a rationale and a provenience. Blake’s cloudy 
abstractions, however, though no longer cloudy after 
Mr. Damon’s interpretation, are still abstract. Thus 
Los (the poetic spirit) weeps ovér Enitharmon (spir- 
itual beauty) who has become a Shadow (suppressed 
spiritual desire) while Los is only a Spectre (poetic 
logic without intuition). These symbols, in these 
terms, may have a significance fay", but they do not 





thereby have an appeal to, the corporeal understand. 
ing. But all the symbols do work together to sup. 
port Mr. Damon’s thesis that Blake is “trying to 
reconcile all the great contradictions of the universe 
and ‘justify the ways of God to men,’” that “hig 
tenderest lyrics, his most turbulent vortices of de 
sign, his inexplicable nadirs of thought, all resolve 
eventually into one thing: Man in the arms of God,” 


In Mr. Damon’s treatment, not of Blake’s phi- 
losophy and symbols, but of his life, I lose the sense 
of sure and wary walking. “I must create a sys- 
tem,” said Blake, “or be enslaved by another man’s.” 
Mr. Damon takes a system and enslaves Blake to 
it. He accepts Miss Evelyn Underhill’s division of 
“The Mystic Way” into five stages: (1) the awak- 
ening to a sense of divine reality, (2) the purgation 
of the self, (3) an enhanced return of the sense of 
the divine order, (4) the “Dark Night of the Soul,” 
and (5) the complete union with Truth; and holds 
that “Blake passed through these identical five 
states.” He even holds that the details of Blake’s 
life fit the subdivisions under the main divisions of 
Miss Underhill’s system. Thus the fifth stage has 
three characteristics, a complete absorption in the 
interests of the Infinite; a consciousness of strength, 
giving an invulnerable serenity, and an expression 
of that strength in worldly activity. Blake reached 
this fifth stage, according to Mr. Damon’s classifi- 
cation, in October, 1804, and its three character- 
istics describe his life from that date to his death 
in 1827. 


es Se 


Now it may be true that in his theories Blake 
never contradicts himself—-what! never—but is it 
probable that the tough, irregular facts of his life 
click so patly into place in another man’s or 
woman’s system? Let us look for example at what 
Mr. Damon calls the dark night of Blake’s soul, 
just preceding October, 1804, and at the years of 
invulnerable serenity succeeding. As a matter of 
fact, Blake, during that dark night, wrote to his 
friends of a new life beginning, of an ecstatic vision 
of light. But “all this,” says Mr. Damon, “was 
illusory.” As a matter of fact, Blake wrote on 
the tenth page of his manuscript book, “Tuesday, 
Jan. 20, 1807, between Two and Seven in the Eve- 
ning—Despair.” But this, according to Mr. Damon, 
merely shows “that even he could still be reached by 
circumstance.” Such comments, I submit, are wav- 
ing aside the evidence to save the system. On Janu- 
ary 16, 1826, twenty-two years after Blake’s “en- 
trance into the Raptures of the Unitive Life,” he 
wrote in William Upcott’s autograph album: “Wil- 
liam Blake. . . Born 28th, Novr. 1757 in 
London and has died several times since.” I believe 
that several of his deaths occurred between 1804 
and 1826. Richard Cromek, for one, Mr. Damon 


has shown, crucified him in those years. 


But to press home this or other arguments con- 
cerning Blake’s life would not darken the fine clar- 
ity of Mr. Damon’s explanation of Blake’s philoso- 
phy. He has achieved his main object. Where 
many have muddled and rhapsodized, he has done 
a difficult, detailed job of interpretation, based on 


. hard work and on logical thinking. His book will 


long stand for the symbolism of Blake’s “Prophetic” 
poems, where John Sampson’s edition stands for the 
text of the shorter poems, a turning point in Blake 
scholarship, the bringing of a whole sector of Blake’s 
thought out of muddle and rhapsody into the clear 
light of intelligence. 
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Freud and Literature 


GROUP PSYCHOLOGY AND ANALYSIS OF 
THE EGO. By Sicmunp Freup. Authorized 
translation by JAMEs STRACHEY. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. 1924. $2. 


BEYOND THE PLEASURE PRINCIPLE. By 
SIGMUND Freup. Authorized translation by S. 
J. M. Huppack. The same. 1924. $1.50. 

Reviewed by JoHN CROowE RANsoM 

Vanderbilt University 

S for psycho-analysis, it is quite becoming 

that the doctors should still disagree about 

it; but the poets—and under that title must 
be included all the “makers” who in their labora- 
tories fashion and dissect the souls of men—find 
much less difficulty in accepting it as gospel truth. 

The legends, the mythologies, the demonologies, 
and the fairy tales of all the races bear witness to 
the truth of Doctor Freud’s startling yet not quite 
To be the complete psycho-analyst 
implies not only that you are possessed of the historic 
sense, but that you are also possessed of the pre- 
historic or biological sense, which believes beyond 
other senses in the continuity of the life-forms. 

For what are our aberrant behaviours but the 
ways of ghosts that haunt within us, grotesque anti- 
quated, and forlorn, but still exuberating a little 
out of their eternal energies? 

A man, in the Freudian concept, is not on the one 
hand one of those bifurcated radishes, with a loco- 
motor arrangement, and a dome at the top which 
seethes with chemical reactions of considerable in- 
tricacy; nor on the other hand is he an adult angel 
constructed out of light, who knows what he does 
and does what he intends to do. The Freudian man 
is multiple rather than simple, many men bound up 
loosely in one man. He is in fact a pack of demons, 
going under the name of John Doe for his legal 
functions, all of them held under the rod in subjec- 
tion to a mannerly sort of arch-demon, who per- 
suades himself and the world that he is the real 
John Doe, the one and only. 

The other demons are quiet now, as we contem- 
plate Doe in his beautiful integrity, but they will 
emerge under pressure. And then John Doe will 
make motions scandalous and mystifying to his so- 
ciety—clearly diabolical, yet if understood possibly 
wistful or even splendid. 

Marvellous is the presumption of that dogmatic 
modernist Doe—ignorant that he is a cave within 
whom the fabulous civil war may at any moment 
go to raging—who thinks that he will take unto 
himself a little wife, and buy a little home on 
terms, and devote his eight laborious hours to busi- 
ness, and accomplish a stout and dreamless happiness. 
Marvellous, though sometimes his egotism seems to 
be justified by the event; for nothing happens, and 
he dies, the same little man of the clock at seventy 
that he was at twenty, and is buried; and perchance 
if rumor be true he will be raised up in all his 
simplicity to live again. But that is the most unim- 
teresting case; or rather, that is the outside of his 
case, but the inside we can only hypothecate, 

s+ Fs Ss 

Naive literature is full of psycho-analysis; its 
demoniac possessions are half symbolic, and half 
literal truth; for there is no length to which the 
poetic imagination will not go. Now it was hardly 
through literature that Doctor Freud approached his 
discoveries; nor is it profitable to ask whether the 
fantastic seizures which he saw overtaking his con- 
temporaries, co-heirs of an age of reason, and which 
he labored so nobly to alleviate, evoked from him 
the wry smile to which the irony of the situation 
entitled him from the literary point of view. But 
at any rate literature is bound to make an enormous 
accession of evidence for Freudianism when it is 
studied for that purpose. And for that matter, the 
Freudian psychology, if it keeps that name, will be 
far more than one man’s work before it is com- 
pleted. It will be like a medizval Gothic cathedral, 
for whole generations of scholars will have helped 
to put it together; and we could delimit offhand a 
dozen or so separate fields of labor: such as ethnol- 
ogy, biology, comparative religions, primitivisms, 
language, the “lost knowledge” of symbols, the 
biography of genius, and poetry. And when the 
grand edifice is completed, the result will be a com- 
plexity and yet a unification of doctrine, perhaps 
as imposing a structure as the world has seen. 

In what sense a unification? In Freudian doctrine 
the psyche, for all its demons, has much fewer 


novel theses. 


% _ Parts than in the old psychology. The old school, 


whenever it put its finger on a new behaviour, hypo- 
statized a new instinct, a new “faculty.” When it 
encountered one that was unusually irregular, it 
always wanted to throw up its hands and say, ““Mad- 
ness.” But the way of our intellect demands a 
reduction of these parts, right down to the irreduci- 
ble. On the Continent a group of thinkers, less 
tolerant of heterogenies than the thinkers in our 
longitude, had already made a great deal of play 
with sex as a centralizing concept, explaining as 
forms of that impulse the romances, the idealisms, 
the labors of genius, and the art-works of man; 
and this principle they held to without resorting to 
much actual demonstration. It was Freud’s role to 
reduce to the sex-principle in more scientific fash- 
ion; but he is perfectly willing for you to substitute 
for sex another term, like love, or affectional ten- 
dencies, or centrifugal tendencies, if his term is too 
limited for you by connotations that are specific. 
Around this center he makes a multitude of other- 
wise scattering manifestations of behavior gravitate. 
It is a simplification of revolutionary proportions; 
though it will still be true that this basic force of 
Freud’s attaches itself to a variety of objects and 
gives rise to very mixed personalities, which permit 
themselves to be least by literary 
people) as demons inhabiting the psyche; some of 
them atavistic, and continuing an existence of a 
previous incarnation, and some of them dating back 
merely into infant or early adult life. 


conceived (at 


But sex, though much, is not all; and what 
Freud would now attempt, as he says in a late work, 
is no less than a meta-psychology, which would 
write on its broadest lines the fundamental economy 
of the psyche, with a minimum of improvised and 
penultimate or antepenultimate terms. 

And if this simplification is fully accomplished, 
and accepted, the world will wonder how it put 
up so long with the psychological monstrosity, the 
fantasticum, that our books said must pass “for a 
man. Nothing in the whole realm of knowledge is 
changing so fast nor so radically as psychology, and 
the rate of the change is the rate at which we throw 
off an inherited accumulation of terms (but not a 
synthesis) which made of man, the total, a crazy 
apparatus. Copernicus overthrew the Ptolemaic as- 
tronomy by virtue of inventing a principle that 
accounted economically for the celestial motions 
without recourse to such vagaries as the eccentrics 
and epicycles with which the Ptolemaists had to 
patch their system together. Just such a revolution, 
it seems to a member of the laity, is in process with 
respect to the theory of man and his behavior; and 
Doctor Freud himself has admitted with charming 
candor that his psychology offers the best economy 
in sight. 

Already a new literature has sprung up to wel- 
come the new learning. Sherwood Anderson here, 
and Lawrence and Miss West and Miss Sinclair 
and the author of the brilliant (but too facile) 
“Lady into Fox” in England, to call a few names. 
Their exhibit is of something deeper and richer 
than we find in their old-style contemporaries, pre- 
cisely as one of Doctor Freud’s technical studies 
seems to be less desiccated and to hold a better 
converse with fundamental realities than the for- 
mulas of the eclectics. And yet in this literature 
generally, it must be admitted, there is an accent 
which is repulsive to the reading public; ‘t deals 
too frankly with aberrations of sex, in the specific 
sense of the term. 

In this sense sex is still taboo in literature; it is 
obscene just as in the Greek tragedy certain parts 
of the fable were obscene and must take place off 
the stage./The literary adaptators of psycho-analysis 
have very boldly and with a rather crude art trans- 
lated the most sensational features of the science 
bodily into literature, where they are calculated to 
become accessible to the general public: This pro- 
cedure need not be considered fatal to the new art. 
It is probable that the artists can, as they have usually 
been required to do, find artistic ways of handling 
a dangerous material, and that they can also try 
material no less rich in ultimate interest which is 
not so immediately spectacular. At any rate it is 
evident that the world is far from ready to allow 
these artists, on the plea of their new learning, to 
alter suddenly the whole technique of literature. 


For if we are not mistaken, the fundamental 
character of literature is to become a public property 
as soon as it is uttered; and any instance is by so 
much the less a piece of literature as it has lost 
sight of this function. It must offer a value readily 
both to the many and to the few. It may be that 
we should be too exacting of literature if we re- 








quired that it should never intimidate the people by 
its difficulty, but certainly we are in our rights in 
requiring that it must never affront them with an 
attack upon their morality. And so the fable, the 
obvious meaning of literature, lies on the surface 
to be easily appropriated by the people; but the ini- 
tiated, according to their several degrees of advance- 
ment in the mysteries, can find further meanings 
suitable to their need, and these become more and 
more esoteric. Literature emulates the Apostle in 
attempting to be all things to all men, nor are men 
ever too humble to be the proper objects of its 
interest. And since the humblest must have their 
access as well as the greatest, literature becomes a 
study in indirection: its highest meaning, which is 
generally unsuitable for popular use, is discoverable 
but not manifest, and nowhere by its unconvention- 
ality does it flout what the orator terms “the moral 
sensibilities of decent men.” 

Our literary giants hitherto, who have obeyed so 
well this last maxim, have not on the other hand 
been so conspicuously lacking in the depth of their 
psychology—that is, in their power to psycho-analyse 
This 


phenomenon is easily possible by reason of the fact 


—as the new school might wish to believe. 


that psycho-analysis is not at all points a new tech- 
nique, but rather the systematic or scientific appli- 
cation of a technique that poets and artists have 
generally been aware of. Any good novelist, for 
example, tends to derive the behavior of his char- 
acters from the deepest sources that he knows, and 
shows a considerable power in factoring the multi- 
Henry 
and place—-types in 
their most perfect bloom, or where they were fur- 
thest from their roots, and hardest to derive; but 


ples which are his characters. James was 


interested in the study of race 


he goes conscientiously backwards into orivins all 
the same; and differs eternally from the best-seller 
writer in this, that he had a perfect sense of the 
toughness of the,strains that compose ar individual 
life, and never works the fiat of the omnipotent 
author who by a stroke of his pen will make his 
charatters conform to the fable which he has, with 
#n cye to the fruits of his hire, after all predeter- 
mincd. It was Conrad’s habit also to deal in funda- 
mental cores of character which never evaporated 
even in the unlikeliest milieu. 
cxtremely sensitive to the conditions of continuance 
and decay of inherited type-tendencies. 

We do not impeach the truthfulness or the pro- 
fundity of these writers when we say that with 
access to psycho-analysis proper they might have 
found truth and depth even readier to their hands 
and teeming with vaster multitudes of significant 
life-forms. This we say because we have been con- 


And Galsworthy is 


vinced in our own experience of how much light 
psycho-analysis can throw upon the baffling relations 
of life—and of how much more epic and fascinat- 
ing it shows the daily business of being human to be. 


And another kind of evidence will show us to 
what a poor pass an inadequate psychology, even in 
the hands of able writers, can bring a literature. 
The Main Street school of fiction constitutes this 
exhibit. Very banal, mean-spirited, and provincial 
is this pure Americanism which distinguishes. the 
present literary period in America, Writers in this 
field, for all the smartness of their realism, and 
of course with more than a tithe of exceptional 
passages in which they are nobler than their program 
are as schoolmasters and schoolma’ams going forth | 
to make a “survey” of some selected section of the 
American community; preferably a section of rus- 
tics; or village-dwellers. The aim of this survey is 
to ascertain the state of “culture” extant among the 
specimens; the method is to compile the details of 
spoken idiom, of interior decoration, of religious 
ceremonies, of public amusements, of etiquette, of 
the ritual of sewing societies and luncheon clubs— 
in all of which the surveyed fall far short of a 
certain standard. Of course the total effect is de- 
vastating. Now it is too true that we have never 
had in this country a noble literature of the soil, 
as England has had it; but would not even we miss 
something from our reading if we can imagine what 
would happen to the literature of the soil in England 
(or in Scandinavia or in Russia) if it were systema- 
tically re-written from the Main Street school’s 
point of view? The two performances would differ 
toto caelo. As the case stands, it}; unlikely that there 
has been mourning in Heaven over one sinner of 
Mr. Hardy’s for smacking his lips over his Wessex 
mead or taking peasant’s license with Queen Vic- 
toria’s English. The dignity of a man does not 
depend upon his equipment in the negotiable goods 
of culture, nor could a profound psychologist be 



































deluded into thinking that in such equipment lie the 
solid satisfactions of a man’s life; that is the think- 
ing of pedants and spinsters who do not themselves 
know life, and, failing that, are not even versed 
in a thorough-going psychology, like psycho-analysis. 
But when “Winesburg, Ohio” appeared, it almost 
seemed as if for the first time in our history Ameri- 
can humble folk were depicted in the possession of 
their inalienable human rights, by virtue of exer- 
cising frankly those radical and immitigable passions 
which are the most that human beings can possess; 
they were not again being set down in that ignom- 
iny to which our literary pedants had usually con- 
signed them. 

Demonology is always poetic, and so have been 
the implications of Doctor Freud’s studies in psycho- 
analysis. But nothing of his has ever so teased the 
poetic imagination as the vast and brilliant specula- 
tions in his last two small volumes. 

Incidentally, he has hazarded these speculations 
with more than his habitual caution, and the modesty 
with which he propounds his opinions ought to be 
an example to the embittered anti-Freudians. 

In “Beyond the Pleasure Principle” his thesis is 
briefly as follows. The instincts generally—though 
he is unable to say always—seem to have the char- 
acter of repetition-compulsions. They repeat the 
reactions that served life in a previous incarnation 
when it was organically more simple. But one by 
one these repetitions have to be discarded as inade- 
quate to the new complications of existence; actu- 
ally, as is very well known, the embryo vainly goes 
through the successive forms of lower life, and is 
permitted to stop on none of them. The persistence 
of these useless repetitions indicates then the resent- 
ment which the individual feels towards the pain 
of his eternal process of adaptations. And therefore 
it may be said that the instincts express the individ- 
ual’s natural preference for quietude and death 
rather than life. His evolution into an intricate 
organism which in the collective mass with others 
makes what we call civilization, is an achievement 
not of his own wish, but due to the stimuli imping- 
ing incessantly and inescapably upon him. “In the 
last resort it must have been the evolution of our 
earth, and its relation to the sun, that has left its 
imprint on the development of organisms.” 

The philosophy shadowed by this remarkable hy- 
pothesis has obvious affiliations with Schopenhauer, 
though the latter’s equipment was evidently in intu- 
ition rather than science. Schopenhauer’s pessimistic 
consequence is very properly taboo in the moral or 
practical world, but should at any rate receive from 
the English-speaking races its due as philosophy. 

Without committing themselves at the present 
time, literary scholars might at least do this service 
for Freud’s latest thesis, since it would in any case 
constitute a disinterested service to truth in general: 
they might marshal some of the enormous mass of 
testimony to be found in English poetry, under its 
camouflage, for the Will to Die. It is quite likely 
that the English. poets have celebrated one thing 
more than immortality, and that is mortality. With 
a veil over their obscenity they gloat on death, to 
whom even beauty and love are prey. Human life 
may be surveyed at this stage in that spirit which 
may turn out to be the last and most rational of 
all the modes of mind—the spirit of tragic irony. 
To be a tragic ironist is to be aware sharply and 
grimly, but not too painfully, of the constant in- 
volvement of life with death. In that spirit Homer 
sang, and the makers of the ballads, and Shakespeare 
the maker of sonnets and plays— 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to ‘dusty death. 





Proud Humility 


DEMOCRACY AND LEADERSHIP. By Irv- 
ING BaBsirr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1924. $2 net. 

Reviewed by Merrirr Y. HUGHEs 


University of California 


a public such 2s his book would meet in Eng- 

land and Fr «:e, where there is an audience 
avid of independent thinking for the sheer joy of 
the clash of hostile ideas. A dozen such onslaughts 
upon modern trends in politics and literature as he 
has just written are put on the book market in Paris 
every year and absorbed by a public amused by their 
scholarship and dialectic, though not, perhaps, very 


|: IS unfortunate that Mr. Babbitt cannot find 


’ soil. 
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responsive to their gospel. Indeed, Mr. Babbitt 
admits his relation to the group headed by M. Seil- 
liére, the group from which the best of such cosmic 
criticism is now emanating in France, but he claims 
to add a hopeful, constructive principle of his own, 
while M. Seilligre and his followers would very 
frankly like to restore the past. 


Mr. Babbitt is not fighting in the last ditch of 
“the genteel tradition in American literature.” The 
trouble with his work is that it is not really in the 
American tradition at all. At bottom, the hostility 
which he provokes may be mainly an expression of 
our innate dislike for ideas not indigenous to our 
In his first five chapters he goes over the 
ground covered in earlier volumes: ““The Masters of 
French Criticism” and “Rousseau and Romanti- 
cism.” He conducts his readers through the museum 
of modern European literature (with not a single 
glance into any except the political department of its 
American annex) and at the end of Chapter Five 
many even of the better-read among them are as 
breathless as they would be after a Cook’s tour 
covering the whole of Western Europe by aéroplane 
in one day. Mr. Babbitt’s first chapter is a resumé 
of his earlier books and a very temperate and con- 
vincing answer to their critics, but to the general 
reader it is blind and baffling, and its egotism will 
amaze him. His confusion will hardly diminish 
when he discovers that the book is an impassioned 
plea for humility to redeem his own soul and that 
of the world in which he lives. 

Mr. Santayana once said that the great difference 
between Europe and America consists in the fact 
that in this country the activity of the mind and the 
spirit is felt as something absolutely unrelated to 
the rough business and passions of life. So far is 
Mr. Babbitt from appreciating this fact that he 
thinks it possible to interest his countrymen in the 
practjcal consequences for them of the literature 
that began to be written on the other side of the 
world two centuries ago. To most of them his 
book will seem almost as irrelevant as a commentary 
on the Bible does to ordinary Chinamen. Mr. Bab- 
bitt’s new book comes among us as “Candide” came 
among the French. It is looking for employment 
and has a perfect right to it, but no one in his senses 
can imagine that it will find what it is looking for. 


Yet, in its treatment of American political litera- 
ture and of American history in the concluding 
chapters, “Democracy and Leadership” should at- 
tract every reader civilized enough to take pleasure 
in the radical reinterpretation of familiar ideas. 
You will look far for a more original and satisfy- 
ing simplification of the causes of the Civil War 
than Mr. Babbitt offers as an illustration of his cen- 
tral doctrine that true freedom is distinguished from 
false by its stress upon men’s obligation to be just 
rather than by its insistence upon their natural rights. 

Mr. Babbitt’s strictures upon our imperialism in 
the Spanish War and in the Far East since that 
war are not exactly novelties, but his explanation of 
our conduct cuts deeper into national psychology than 
any explanation ever before offered, With his anti- 
imperialism he combines an equally radical objection 
to pacifism, because both movements seem to him 
destructive of justice between nations. International 
questions, he makes it appear, might be settled off- 
hand finally, if every nation would adopt the motto 
of “Candide”: I] faut cultiver motre jardin. 

“Democracy and Leadership” aspires to be a pro= 
legomena to humanism, a manual of practical virtue. 
It begins quite simply by agreeing with Bossuet when 
he speaks of “the prodigious alignity of the human 
heart always inclined to evil,” and by inquiring 
whether there is any worse vice of the human soul 
than spiritual idleness. All our woes; wars, crime 
and the meanness of the deadly average portrayed in 
“Main Street” and “Spoon River,” go back to what 
is identified as the “imperialism” of the individual 
whose life knows none of the restraint and stimulus 
of either a religious faith or of a traditional conven- 
tion such as gave their character to the China of the 
Confucian ascendency or to the France of the Old 
Régime. But for honest thinkers Mr. Babbitt in- 
sists that the traditional disciplines have lost their 
value for creative conduct and thought. Instead of 
them we must depend upon recognition that the first 
enemies to face are the triple lusts for power, pleas- 
ure and knowledge (or unlimited experience). To 
conquer them we must restore: the will to a primacy 
such as it had in classical Buddhism and which it 
has never had since Socrates launched the heresy 
that virtue is nothing but science or straight think- 
that virtue is nothing but science or straight 
thinking. 





Burmese History 


BURMA, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMEg 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Sir J. G, 
Scorr. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1924, 
$6 net- 


Reviewed by Sir RicHarp C. TEMPLE 
Hon. Vice-President, Royal Asiatic Society 


HE well-known writer of that delightful 

book, “The Burman: His Life and No 

tions,” has after many years produced a his. 
tory of Burma. His knowledge of the country and 
its people is beyond dispute, and his deep sympathy 
with the latter is apparent in all the many things 
he has said about them. He long ago abundantly 
showed that his literary skill is great and his style 
entertaining. One is not surprised therefore to find 
in this history a readable account of a people little 
known to the world in general. It is decidedly a 
lightly written book, and it tells a story unavoidably 



























confused, and much of it sombre, in a bright, taking 
way that should prove attractive to an inexpert public 
desirous of learning something of a people made up 
of personalities pleasant to deal with and charming 
to know. Sir George writes in his preface that he 
“is prepared to be told that parts of the narrative are 
flippant.” If so, he says, “it is not un-Burmese.” 
In this judgment he is right in the present writer’s 
opinion: parts of the story are flippantly told and the 
style then is essentially Burmese. 

The book is in fact a good one to interest the 
general reader and give him a fair bird’s-eye view 
of Burmese history, but it is far from being an 
authoritative book. During the present century 
there has been a consistent effort on the part of the 
Burma Research Society and such scholars as Mon- 
sieur Duroiselle, Otto Blagden, Geoffrey Harvey, 
Luce and other Europeans in Burma itself, besides 
many scholars who are natives of the country, to 
unearth the real history of the Burmese. These 
efforts have been largely beyond the ken of the older 
inquirers, of whom Sir George Scott is one. The 
Burmese have long had an historical sense, though it 
is not the European sense yet, and there is conse- 
quently an enormous quantity of works in their lan- 
guages containing historical matter, and an immense 
number of inscriptions to be deciphered and tabu- 
lated. Steadily, quarter by quarter, the efforts of 
those engaged in the important labor of bringing 
historical facts to light is being published. Even 
now enough information has been secured to war- 
rant a fairly authoritative history being produced, 
and yearly the quantity of exact information made 
available for the historian is being added to. 


Burma is a country of many peoples of the Far 
Eastern description. It is in the British Indian 
Empire, but it is not at al] Indian, except in the 
matter of its Buddhist religion and in the customs 
and ideas induced by that condition. ‘The peoples 
that inhabit it speak many tongues and have many 
origins, There are the Burman himself, the ascen- 
dant for about the last two centuries, then the Mon 
or Talaing and the Shan, both of whom have shared 
with him the rule of the whole country in the past. 
Besides there are the Magh or Arakan, the Chin, the 
Kachin, the Karen, the Palaung, the Wa and many 
others: all of different degrees of civilization, lan- 
guage and custom. Over this agglomerate of iso- 
lated tribes and over each other, the Burman, the 
Talaing and the Shan have alternately ruled. Add 
to this fact that, excepting along the great rivers— 
and even then not without difficulty—the general 
mountainous, tropical and sub-tropical nature of the 
country has made communication slow and very dif- 
ficult, and then it will be realized that the history 
is necessarily confused: often nothing but the chron- 
icles of petty chieftains eternally getting the better 
of each other in a small way- Occasionally, how- 
ever, there have been cases in the desert of intrigue 
and struggle, when some great man has risen and 
taken the whole country or most of it under his 
sway. 

Every historian who tries to tell the story of the 
Burmese has this difficulty to face. He is so blinded 
by the trees that he finds it almost impossible to see 
the wood and present it to his readers in a manner 
that will not discourage them—worried as they must 
be with long strings of unfamiliar names, hard to 
grasp and remember. The Burmese have, however, 
helped in so far as they are story-tellers to the man- 
ner born. The dramatic points of history have al- 
ways fascinated them, and they can tell a story with 
a force and a pathos that is very striking. In the | 
hands of scholars with a good literary capacity im | 
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English, like Luce or Scott, the result is that Bur- 
mese history can be told in a manner that is truly 
fascinating. 

Roughly speaking, Burmese tradition carries the 
story back to 1000 B. C., but dated history does not 
begin till 638 A. D., and then is largely legendary 
till the days of Anawrata of Pagan (1010 A. D.), 
who founded an empire for the Burmese which 


lasted till 1298. 


Bolitho : chia His World 


LEVIATHAN. By Wittiam BotirHo, New 

York: Harper & Bros. 1924. $2.00. 

Reviewed by WALTER LIPPMANN 

OLITHO’S name is William P. Ryall, but 

to escape some sort of publishers’ red tape he 

took to writing under his mother’s name, 
and he is now so famous as Bolitho that he cannot 
recover the Ryall. He is a South African, half 
Boer and half English, is married to a French 
woman and lives in Paris. No wonder that in 
describing the change of the guard at Buckingham 
Palace, this British subject writes of how “their 
picked men figure an amazing, slow war dance of 
watch and watch over their empire, their island, and 
their civilization.” 

Bolitho is, in fact, more nearly the ideal writer 
from Mars than any one who has appeared in 
journalism to look upon the world the war left be- 
hind it. In his tastes, he is a highly civilized Euro- 
pean, yet he stands apart from the tribal commit- 
ments of Europe. He is a carrier of that western 
culture which has defied boundaries and faction and 
division from Augustus Caesar to Anatole France. 
He looks upon the mobs and the millionaires, the 
play and the ritual and the passion of Europe today 
as the Back Bay looked upon the visit of the Prince 
of Wales, and with the same feeling for the ambi- 
tions of the modern world which Galsworthy is said 
to have displayed when he rejected a knighthood 
with the remark that no German king could confer 
a title on a Galsworthy of Devon. Bolitho belongs 
to the company of those who love and know the 
genuine life of Europe, and not merely to the com- 
pany of those who hate the vulgarity of the modern 
phase. 

It makes a great difference in a critic of social 
life whether he writes out of hatred of George F. 
Babbitt or as a lover of civilized living. For one 
thing he knows what he is talking about and he 
knows what he is rebelling against. For another 
he achieves contrast, irony, indignation, pity and 
derision by the substance and not merely by tricks 
of style. Bolitho is a highly flavored stylist, but 
the flavor is not verbal. The flavor is in the rich- 
ness of the associations with which things seen 
acutely are affiliated with things remembered. 

He sees with an unprejudiced eye, therefore, ap- 
parently with an oblique eye, as if the object had 
never been observed before, and yet with the 
wrinkled sophistication of the old habitué who has 
been through it all many times before. The essays 
have an unearthly atmosphere because the subjects 
are seen with the mind. And although his scenes 
and his figures are sheerly reported, far more ac- 
curately reported than any ordinary eye could take 
them in, yet they are formed, arranged and selected 
in detail, for their significance, not for reproduction, 
You could never submit one of these essays as evie 
dence in a court of law, because Bolitho as witness 
has contributed too much to the account. But if 
you wished an understanding friend to understand 
about modern Europe what no amount of prosaic 
reporting will convey, you would give him Bolitho 
to read. 

Nobody, I think, who writes today for the press 
has so much sensibility, such a mobile memory, and 
such a range of interest and expression. At present 
in his public writing there is no evidence that Bolitho 
has turned inward upon himself, either to organize 
an eclectic interest into a philosophy of life or to 
satisfy a clique. The thing out there still excites 
him, as sometimes, it seems, it has ceased to excite so 
many promising young man who have given up try- 
ing to make head or tail of it. Bolitho is not yet 
a philosophic artist, but that is the way he is headed. 
He is not headed towards that despair or illumina- 
tion which consists in surrender to the patter of 
insiders and the passionate chewing of the same cud 
by a circle of young men intently watching each 
other. The companions of his spirit are first rtae 
and first hand. You look in vain and with de- 
lighted disappointment in their highly sophisticated 
essays for anything which is not understandable if 
you should miss the next week-end party. 
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Petites Annonces 


WROTE of expresses: but the “omnibus” 

train—or as we would say, accommodation— 

is much more fun. It is an easy-going cara- 
van; most of the way you are quite likely to have 
your second-class compartment to yourself; and 
when lunch time comes you hop out and buy sand- 
wiches, brioches, pears, and a bottle of white wine 
(with the cork already loosened for you) at a sta- 
tion buffet. I don’t quite know how to work Litera- 
ture into these dispatches: Doctor Canby writes me 
that I might say something about what people are 
reading in France: but Literature, at any rate as 
boiled down and scummed off into little paper bricks, 
is not much occupying my mind at the moment. If 
Dr. Canby knew that the Contributing Editor spends 
his train journeys reading that scurrile journal, 
Madame Sans Géne (whose short stories are obscene, 
but as clever as O. Henry for sheer ingenuity), he 
would certainly dismiss me. But to look at life 
solely through the refractions of Literature would 
be as rash as to assess French civilization by the 
Petites Annonces in Le Sourire. 


Then, when you lay aside your newspapers, and 
your invaluable Livret-Chaix (most thrilling of 
books, a little anthology of time-tables), you gape 
out across the wide fields. “The russet light of early 
autumn is on the slopes of stubble, apples are red 
and heavy in the trees. The tan and white cows of 
Normandy, you notice, spend most of their time 
lying down: exhausted, perhaps, by the continual 
demand upon them for the “Veritable Camembert 
de Normandie.” But the cream-colored cattle of 
Burgundy—you can’t help remembering Europa and 
her bull—are on their feet much more. There is 
the same difference of temper among cathedrals. 
Chartres is a shrine on tiptoe, leaning and climbing 
aloft; Bourges is a cathedral sedentary, couched 
everlastingly upon her restful soil. 
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In the little train from Dreux to Maintenon, the 
pane was gone from the tiny window between our 
compartment and the next. A small boy in the 
other cell discovered this, and was happy thrusting 
an umbrella through the aperture. Then I surprised 
him by blowing a puff of tobacco smoke into his 
compartment. We looked at each other through 
the hole, and I saw that his sailor cap had a ribbon 
lettered w1Lson. I complimented him on this, told 
him “Ca porte bonheur,” and gave him four sous. 
When he and his mother got off at Ecluzelles, a 
heavenly hamlet in that Eure valley that is striped 
so gold and green, he was still talking about it. The 
chef de gare always looks like an admiral in his gold 
braid. Such a slamming of doors, blowing of whis- 
tles, squawking of the absurd departure-signal, all 
the medley of noise, bustle, and miniature impor- 
tance that the French relish , . . and off we 
go, on time, The fidelity with which even the 
smallest branch-line trains stick to their schedule 
puts the Long Island Railroad to shame. They 
establish a time-table that they know they can keep 
—and keep it, 
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One who loves Long Island, by the way, is very 
much at home in all that central plain. From Char- 
tres to Chateaudun and Blois, across rich sweeps of 
earth, I could easily imagine myself humming ‘n 
Dame Quickly from, say, Roslyn to Babylon or 
Bayshore. ‘Though the plains of Eure et Loir are 
lonelier. The spacious emptiness of French land- 
scape is a constant amazement: every inch in that 
region is under cultivation, yet one sees few hands 
at work. A curious echo of home is a line of tele- 
graph that goes humming across the country south 
of Chateaudun. As soon as you see it you recognize 
something familiar about the shape of the cross-bars 
and insulators. Yes, the driver says, it was built 
by the Americans during the war. It goes to Brest, 
I suppose, and perhaps the name worn by the urchin 
of Ecluzelles flashed more than once along those 
copper threads. Beside the road you pass an occa- 
sional patch of our Indian corn—not spaced in hills, 
but all thickly jumbled together, for fodder, I sup- 
pose. Yet at the hotel in Chateaudun—which one 
is quaintly asounded to find owned and run by an 





American—you can actually order ears of corn for 
dinner; and though I am no partisan of American 
dishes when abroad, I must honestly announce it as 
thrillingly good. Under the very window where I 
write, corn is put to still another purpose: it grows 
in the flower garden, among the gay colors of dahlia 
and zinnia, as a decorative herb, ornamenting an old 
chateau. Just so did Ben Franklin, good solid citi- 
zen, find himself an aristocrat when he went abroad. 

If you are at Chateaudun, you will rise early and 
go out along the road toward Courtalain; and by 
the 1-kilometer stone you will see a field. crossed by 
a low stone wall. You cannot mistake this wall, for 
it sparkles with bits of broken glass in all lively col- 
ors: green, blue, lilac, yellow and brown. Over this 
wall, beyond a vineyard and a valley, you can get 
your first profile of an absolutely unspoiled chateau 
—not a redecorated trap for tourists like Blois, for 
instance, but the genuine majesty and cruelty of the 
Middle Age. Happily the castles of the Loire (how 
can I persuade the printer, at such distance, to spell 
this Loire differently from the earlier one? He 
will certainly conclude the calamus has lapsed) have 
been made such an industry that most travellers are 
wearied out before they reach Chateaudun; and you 
can enjoy it in lonely peace. 
to say little of their richest trove: I have already said 
too much, I will only add, to assure Doctor Canby 
that I am aware of current literature, that in Cha- 
teaudun there is a coiffeur called Proust. 


The wise are content 


& of & 


A necessary ingredient of any full experience is 
terror; I came close to it when M. Battais, one of 
the caretakers of Chartres cathedral (to whom I had 
gone provided with secret passwords ), instructed me 
to help him ring the noonday bells. 
cave of that lacy spire, see-sawing on the crossbeam 
of a bronze monster that seemed as maniac as Victor 
Hugo’s cannon, we sprang and clung. Through the 
long windows the sunny roofs of Chartres, far 
below, spun a fantastic rigolo, You grasp an iron 
bar on the fixed rafter above the great bell. With 
one foot on the airy scaffold, you put the other on 
the rocking crossbeam, and begin with gently meas- 
ured shoves. Then, stronger and stronger you bear 
down, sinking lower each dip as the bronze begins 
to roll, With a jarring thunder the metal takes 
voice and comes alive. Farther and farther down 
you swing, on one foot, until the other leg loses its 
purchase on the platform. Now, with a wild caper- 
ing you reel up and down, watching M. Battais 
in his shirtsleeves and skull cap as he grimly oscil- 
lates on the other side. The bell is already making 
nearly a 180-degree swing: the shaking explosions 
of sound are bewildering: you begin to wonder if 
it is his intention to make it go all the way round? 
For you didn’t catch any too clearly just what he 
had told you, in French, to do next—except to hold 
on tight. You meditate sadly, as you bound on and 
off the flying beam, that the spire is centuries old, 
and that this appalling vibration is enough to burst 
the silver-gray stones asunder, Today, today, evi- 
dently, is the final moment when disintegration is 
due, How startled Titania will be, calmly sitting 
at the Grand Monarche inn, to hear the crash: and 
you yourself to be assimilated from fragments of 
stained glass and lichen. The adorable ironies of 
life! You came to Chartret, a simple pilgrim, in 
quest of its solemn peace: and here you ride a mus-~ 
tang bronze, a hundred yards in air, that shouts 
toward God in a hullabaloo the Seventh Avenue gub- 
way never dreamed, Then it is over: you stand wip- 
ing your brow among the pinnacles, while M. Bat- 
tais dislodges a tiny seed pod of yellow gilliflower, 
growing between the toes of a stone chimera, for 
you to plant in your garden at home. 


In the roaring 
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I’m sorry I didn’t see M. Battais’s dog, with 
whom and a big revolver, he sleeps at night in his 
tiny bedroom hidden among the carved screenery 
around the choir. There must be good sleeping in 
that little cavern, and when there is a moon—or 
better still, he assured me, a thunderstorm, with 
flashes of lightning—one can imagine his instants of 
glamour. There was a creature at the southwest 
corner of the cathedral, outside, sitting up on his 
haunches, who looked like a dog, though he had lost 
‘ig head. ‘Titania believed him to be our old friend 
Mr. Gissing. If it were so, he might well liave lost 
his head; for I think he would have found the blue 
he wanted in the west windows at Chartres ; 
the color that embraces everything from a Petite 
Annonce to the Annunciation. 

CHRISTOPHER MoRLEY. 
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Best Sermons 


of 1924 


Edited by 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton 
Pastor of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City; author 


destiny. 


ethics of modern life. 


best religious thought of the day. 
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of Living Masters of the Pulpit 

This is an interesting book. It con- 
tains a score of brilliant. sermons written 
by men who have given their lives to 


expounding the great questions of human 
It ranges from modernist and 
fundamentalist sermons to doctrinal expo- 
sitions and to discussions of the everyday 
It contains the 
$2.50 





Plumes 
By 
Laurence Stallings 


ry ee ee 
Co-Author of “What Price Glory 


«“¢Plumes’ is sure to remain perma- 
nently a part of our war record. If you 
are not afraid to look at war without 


‘.- eae 
sentimentality, this is the book for you. 
—The Bookman. “A novel that neither 
. a 
your heart nor your mind can forget. 


Providence Journal. $2.00 





A Passage 
to India 


By 
E. M. Forster 


“The book of the season.’—Chicago 
Daily “Bound to be one of the 
most important novels of the year.”— 
“By all odds the 


News. 


Harper’s Magazine. 
finest novel that has come across the At- 
lantic this year..—N. Y. Evening Post. 

$2.50 





My Daughter 
Helen 


By 
Allan Monkhouse 


“Monkhouse has done, obviously for 
a small but deeply appreciative audience, 
a fine tempered, beautiful thing, lit with 
a strange inner beauty. ‘My Daughter 
Helen’ is a thoroughly satisfying novel.” 


—The Saturday Review. $2.00 





The Conduct 
of Life 


By 
Benedetto Croce 


Benedetto Croce’s reputation has be- 


come world-wide. In this book of essays 
the great Italian philosopher devotes his 
practical wisdom to the various situations 
that we encounter every day. It gives 
the reader a new and vital conception of 
the rationality of life and the universe. 


$2.25 
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Books of Special Interest 


An Expert on Mah Jong 


STANDARDIZED MAH JONG. By LEE 
FosTER HARTMAN. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1924. $2. 

Reviewed by Ernest K. Moy 


NY person acquainted with the funda- 
mentals of Mah Jong can experience 

a world of fascination in watching the ac- 
tual playing of the game by four experts. 
He marvels at the rapidity with which every 
move is taken. The speed is seemingly too 
vertiginous for any intelligent and calcu- 
lated planning and playing of the hand. 
Yet the observer will notice that there is 
reasoning behind each move. Every action 
taken by a player shows an alertness to its 
significance. It is either a defensive or an 
offensive move designed to benefit the one 
making it or to prevent gaining by any of 
the other players. How is it possible to go 
through the evidently numerous processes 
of reasoning in such scant time? In that 
question lies the attraction of Mah Jong. 

One is truly fascinated by the game only 

when he can play it intelligently and rap- 
idly. It calls forth the alertness and re- 
sourcefulness of a player who must take a 
number of points into consideration and 
then make an intelligent move—all in the 
flicker of a moment. If one does not de- 
velop this proficiency, interest in the game 
soon slackens. But to acquire this profi- 
ciency it is first necessary to develop what 
might be called the Mah Jong sense, the 
sense which enables a player to know in 
a sort of subconscious way what to do the 
moment he is required in the game to make 
the next move. A number of considerations 
are weighed before he decides to draw, to 
pung, to show or to discard. To hesitate 
is often fatal, and one will hesitate unless 
highly endowed with Mah Jong sense. 

There area number of books on the mar- 
ket purporting to show how Mah Jong is 
played. Some of them are clear expositions, 
but in a general way they do no more than 
explain the barest fundamentals of the 
game. One can play Mah Jong after read- 
ing them, but if no other guidance is availa- 
ble it will be a long time and after much 
study and experience before an understand- 
ing ‘is had of such things as comparative 
values of tiles, values of tiles in combina- 
tion, tile tactics, ete, so engagingly and 
explicitly discussed in the volume under 
review. 

The publication of Mr. Hartman’s book 
marks the American advance into scientific 
Mah Jong. Since the introduction of the 
game into America no previous effort has 
been successfully made, within our knowl- 
edge, to demonstrate, through the printed 
word, the science, the intricacy and the fas- 
cination of the mixed-hand or Chinese way 
of playing this Chinese game. 

Our own experience leads us to appreciate 
the lamentation of such experts as Hartman, 
Foster and others, who assert that most 
American players dislike the classic or 
mixed-hand game because it is so easy. It 
will take but a reading of Hartman’s 
“Standardized Mah Jong” to show that 
there isn’t a more difficult way to play this 
game than the way the Chinese play it. 
This is so not only because less mental ef- 
fort is required to play the American one- 
double or cleared-hand variations, but be- 
cause the mixed-hand gamejis positively ex- 
hausting to the mind after an hour or so 
of play. 

Hartman’s book describes the three ac- 
cepted forms of Mah Jong as they are now 
followed. A supplement consisting of the 
American Code of Laws, drafted by the 
Standardization Committee of the Auction 
Bridge and Mah Jong Magazine, is also 
included. Space forbids comment on the 
sections of the book having no direct bear- 
ing on the essence of Mah Jong. It is 
necessary to say, however, that, without 

qualification, the most valuable part of the 
book is that which deals with the mixed- 


hand game. After studying and digesting 
the chapters composing it, one has acquired 
a basis for the sound development of that 
sense without which Mah Jong indeed is a 
simple and easy game, 
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A Critical Study 


LEONID ANDREYEV. By ALEXANDER 
Kaun. New York: B. Huebsch. 1924. 
Reviewed by PRINCEss RADzIWILL 





HIS is a book which will prove invalu- 
able to all students of modern Russian 
literature, apart from the fact that it is ex- 
tremely well written, and what is more 
surprising, in view of the many errors com- 
mitted by most of the writers dealing with 
Russian authors and Russian people, it is 
excessively true in some of its appreciations 
and especially in its criticisms, not only of 
Andreieff himself but of the whole school 
of which he was one of the most brilliant 
representatives. The entire introduction 
ought to be read with attention, perhaps 
even with more attention than the book it- 
self, on account of its appreciation of the 
different conditions under which Russian 
writers saw their talent developed, and of 
the difficulties under which they labored. 
The remarks about the disastrous influence 
exercised by Nietzsche over Russian intel- 
lectuals are extremely to the point and, so 
far as we know, have never yet been 
brought to the notice of the public with 
such overwhelming force. This is the 
strongest point of this critical study, and 
to be quite frank we prefer these first pages 
of it to the description of the complex per- 
sonality of Andreieff himself, which we 
do not think has been altogether understood 
by Mr. Kaun because, and this is a point 
which ought to be noted, his writings and 
himself were two absolutely different things. 
Very often he did not believe in what he 
wrote, but had in view the effect to be 
produced on his readers. His regard for 
the public taste did not, however, give him 
the popularity for which he was seeking. 
Mr. Kaun is quite right when he says that 
although he was a compelling author, he yet 
was not popular with the masses, for which 
he always had a profound contempt. 
Andreieff’s talent was a very different 
thing from that of the great writers who 
preceded him; it was in a certain sense born 
of the abortive Russian Revolution of 1905 
which was followed by such terrible re- 
prisals on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment, and of the indignation these reprisals 
exercised over the minds of all talented and 
intelligent Russians. It is to be doubted 
whether even he would have written a book 
as powerful as “The Seven That Were 
Hanged” without this stimulant. On the 
other hand, Andreieff, under the influence 
of this patriotic wave which swept all Rus- 
sia at the outbreak of the great war, became 
more reconciled to the Czarist Government 
than his other contemporaries, and later on, 
after the fall of the Romanoffs, he gave 
himself up entirely to the enthusiasm which 
greeted this emancipation of Russia from 
their yoke, so that the disillusion which fol- 
lowed no doubt hastened his end. His was 
a nature of extremes in everything, and one 
can catch the trend of his thoughts in his 
famous words in one of his last articles 
called “Ruin and Destruction,” when he 
asks his readers and the world this terrible 
question: “Perhaps there really ought not 
to be any Russia.” Sad words if there 
were ever any, and words in which he did 
not himself believe because, even during the 
last awful months of his existence, Leonid 
Andreieff remained a Russian who loved 
his native land. Personally we remember 
more than one remark of his proving his 
intense patriotism and affection for the soil 
of which he was a son. And we regret that 
Mr. Kaun in his very able book forgot, in 
his study of Andreieff the writer, Andreieff 
the man, and did not differentiate between 
them as those who knew him well have al- 
ways done. 
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Bare Souls 
By Gamaliel Bradford 


Author of “Damaged Souls” 


Sagan Bradford reintroduces 
into modern literature a method 
of biography that is sincere, ana- 
lytical, uncompromising and yet 
sympathetic,” writes William 
Lyon Phelps. In this unusual 
book Mr. Bradford turns aside 
from the study of American his- 
torical figures to portray with 
his accustomed brilliance a group 
of the great writers of England 
and France. His subjects include 
Charles Lamb, Keats, Voltaire, 
Flaubert, Walpole, 
Thomas Gray and Edward Fitz- 
gerald. 


Horace 


Under his magic touch 
they spring to life as human be- 
ings with human loves and fears 
and faults; not always flawless 
in character, but always interest- 
ing. Here is inde*d the essence 
of biography, not in a formal, 
chronological narrative, but in a 
brief, intense, concentrated pres- 
entation of spiritual experience. 


$3.50 


R. F. D. No. 3 


By , Croy 


Author of “West of the Water Tower” 





a 


One of the most significant nov- 
els of 1923 was Homer Croy’s 
“West of the Water Tower.” It 
was a study of adolescent love 
written with exquisite tenderness 
and understanding. In “R. F, 
D. No. 3” Mr. Croy has risen 
to new heights of story-telling. 
He has chosen the same setting — 
Missouri, the rich countryside 
of stock and silos, flivvers and 
country fairs. Close to the soil, 
but dealing with visionary peo- 
ple, “R. F. D. No. 3” is a thor- 
oughly American novel, and is 
yet akin to the rural masterpieces 
of older nations, Croy’s realism 


isn’t grim, however, and_ his 


humor never fails, 


Of one year in the life of Josie 
Decker he has made a deeply 
moving story. He sees her as 
she is, with all her ambitions, 
her vanities, her pettiness and 
her nobility. He sees her sur- 
rounded by forces she does not 
understand—forces which have 
made the greatest love stories in 
the world, and which carry her 
on to a crisis as unexpected as 


it is stirring. $2.00 
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Paulus Fy 


By Helene Mullins 
and Marie Gallegher 


Not like other books! Now ready in its 
first edition. $2 net. 


The Heuse of Hate 


By Rita Wellman 


A fascinating novel of life in modern 
Florence, centering about a woman in 
whom love and an even more powerful 
passion struggle for supremacy. Drura 
Hellerman is a distinct achievement in por- 
traiture, and the drama of her fortunes is 
told with admirable subtlety. $2 net. 


The Valley 
of Eyes Unseen 


By Gilbert Collins 


Far-off China and the mysterious hinter- 
land of Thibet are the scene of this excit- 
ing tale. It is a man’s book, a romance 
in which adventure is crowded upon adven- 
ture, and in which yellow men and white 
struggle for the treasure preserved by an 
unknown race. $2 net. 


The Thing 
in the Wi oods 


By Harper Williams 
A tale of ghosts that walked, of men found 
dead with the mark of no known creature 
upon their throats, of women who screamed 
at twilight, and of a silver bullet which 
finally. found its mark. $2 net. 


The Giant Cat 


By J. H. Rosny 
There is a singular fascination about this 
tale of prehistoric days in which the atmos- 
phere of an unrecorded time is vividly re- 
created. Now in its goth French edition. 
$2 net. 


At all Bookstores. In ordering by 
mail add 6 per cent for postage. 
Ropert M. McBripE & COMPANY 
Sixteenth Street 

New York 
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Studies in the History 


of Mediaeval Science 
By CHARLES H. HASKINS 


Approaching mediaeval science from 
the point of view of the general his- 
tory of civilization in the Middle 
Ages, Professor Haskins here pre- . 
sents a fresh and important contri- 
bution to the history of the twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries and 
the influence of eastern culture upon 
the West. His wide researches have 
brought much new material to light. 


$6.00 a copy 


Harvard University Press 


2 Randall Hall 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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“<The novel of the 
billionatre era” 


ARTHUR TRAIN’S 


The 
Needle’s 
Eye 


It is important to bear in mind that a 
novel by Arthur Train is based upon a 
range of experience and an opportunity 
for observation such as few writers are 
privileged to have. 


$2.00 everywhere 


Cuartes ScriBNER’s Sons, NEw YORK 














F oreign Literature 


Radiguet’s Last Book 


LE BAL DU COMTE D’ORGEL. By 
RayMOND RADIGUET. Paris: Bernard 
Grasset. 1924. 

Reviewed by DOROTHEA CLAFLIN 

HE progress from an artistic sentiment 

to a work of art is from the complex 
to the simple. From the multiplicity of the 

Cubists has come the severe restrained line 

work of Picasso and Derain. From the 

posing and often incomprehensible work of 
the Dadas has come the limpid prose of 

Radiguet. 

Raymond Radiguet died in December, 
1923, at the age of twenty. He leaves two 
published novels; “Le Diable au Corps” 
and “Le Bal du Comte d’Orgel.” “Le Dia- 
ble au Corps” was much commented on, the 
youth of the author exciting interest. It 
received an American prize. Here and there 
in it one comes across bits of writing 
that hold a promise. But on the whole it 
is the kind of French novel a Victorian 
means when he speaks of a French novel. 
In his second book Radiguet achieved the 
mastery of his instrument. 

“Le Bal du Comte d’Orgel” owes nothing 
to its story. There is no plot, mo intrigue, 
nothing happens. A young man _ becomes 
the frequenter of the Comte d’Orgel’s house, 
intimate with him and his wife. The 
Countess arouses his interest, she suddenly 
finds he has awakened hers. In despair at 
this intrusion into her life he writes to his 
mother begging her influence to keep him 
from the house. Finally she tells her hus- 
band, and there is no climax, merely a ball. 

The characters do not develop, they just 
are. And yet the “Bal du Comte d’Orgel” 
is charming. Radiguet has aimed to show 
but one surface. Thanks to his admirable 
sense of elimination he has succeeded per- 
fectly. Against a finely sketched background 
of mondanité and by deft accentuation of 
little observed facets of highly characteris- 
tic traits, Radiguet has delineated accurately 
those super-refinements of distinctions which 
one single situation brings up in a group of 
Parisian mondains. The Comte d’Orgel ex- 
claims at discovering the kinship between 
his wife and Séryeuse; “On n’a pas d’amis; 
on n’a que des parents!” the unconscious 
snobbishness of race is set at ease. At the 
moment of his wife’s avowal he remains 
calm until told that she has confessed her 
secret to a third person. Then comes a 
brief revelation of his attitude: 


On sait quwil était dans le caractére du 
comte d’Orgel de ne percevoir la réalité que 
de ce qui se passait en public. . . . II eut 
peur moins de la souffrance que des gestes 
qu’elle lui ferait accomplir. 


For some it may detract from Radiguet’s 
glory to find that most of his characters 
have easily recognizable models. Paul Mor- 
and and the Princess Murat have lent them- 
selves as lesser personages, while the comte 
d’Orgel is none other than Etienne de Beau- 
mont, famed patron of the moderns and 
erstwhile impresario of the Soirées de Paris, 
as striking an individual as there is any- 
where to be found. 

On the whole, Radiguet was far in ad- 
vance of the group of modern young men 
who are giving their twentieth century ver- 
sion of how to “épater le bourgeois.” He 
had cast aside all eccentric uses of the 
French language. His style is direct, simple 
and often exquisite. If he was inferior to 
Proust as an observer and psychologist, he 
was a better artist in knowing what to 
eliminate. Not so scrupulous as Gide, he 
was more human. 


Rolland’s “L’Ete” 


L°’AME ENCHANTEE, II. By ROMAIN 

ROLLAND. Paris: Ollendorf. 1924. 

Reviewed by MARTHA GRUENING 

OMAIN ROLLAND has perhaps him- 

self furnished the best commentary on 
this volume devoted to the further pilgrim- 
age of the enchanted soul, Annette Riviere. 
“When I write a novel” he wrote in the 
earlier volume, “Annette and Sylvie,” 

I choose a character with whom I feel my 
affinity (or rather it is he who chobdses me). 
Once chosen I leave him free. I am careful 
not to mingle my personality with his. . . . 

When therefore I adopt Jean Christophe .or 
Colas or Annette I become only the secretary 
of their thoughts. I listen to them; I see them 
act and I see through their eyes. When they 
make mistakes I stumble. When they gather 
their strength I arise and we resume our jour- 
ney. I do not say it is the best journey but it 
is ours. oe 

Do not seek here either thesis or theory. See 
in it only the inner story of a life long, sin- 
cere, fertile in joys and sorrows, not free 
from contradictions—but striving to attain— 





that harmony of the spirit which is our supreme 
truth. 
No theme could bring out better the jus- 
tice of Rolland’s claim that his writing 
expresses no theory but his sense of life than 
this, which has recently been occupying the 
attention of so many French writers, the 
unmarried mother and her right to her 
child. At the close of “Annette and Sylvie” 
Annette had been left pregnant, having 
given herself to the lover she would not 
marry, out of pity and in response to the 
demands of her own passion. In “L’Eté” 
we find her before the birth of her child, 
happy and confident, feeling herself justi- 
fied in having responded to the deepest call 
life had made on her emotions and believ- 
ing that she can realize a complete emo- 
tional life through her child. She is to 
learn that even an unmarried mother cannot 
necessarily suffice to her child, nor the child 
to her, and to be disillusioned, to some 
extent, as to the capacity of even the 
strongest to ignore conventional judgments. 
She loses her money suddenly and is plunged 
without experience into the struggle for 
existence for herself and her child; she 
meets an early lover whom she comes to 
love and finds that he can not free himself 
of shame at her “past”; unsuccessful in 
her relation to her son whom she love: 
passionately without understanding, sh 
finds herself at middle-age still unsatisfied. 
Falling in love with a man of her own 
age and similar temperament she refuses to 
renounce him at the pleading of his wife, 
believing in the greater right of their own 
love, to renounce him later to protect that 
love from the degradation of his viewpoin: 
about it. Lonely, passionate, defying and 
yet accepting life she faces it at the clo 
of the book the embodiment of that cour- 
ageous philosophy of life which Rolland 
has chosen for his keynote on the fly leaf 
of the volume: “To strive, to seek, not 
to find and not to yield.” 

For all the affinity which Rolland admits 
with the character of Annette, the book 


stands out from others on the same subject 
by its absolutely unpolemical character. I: 
is not a brief for the unmarried mother, no) 


against her. It is merely a human document 
about a woman who happened to be an 
unmarried mother. The only question in 
the writer’s mind apparently is the one that 
Annette puts to herself “Have I a right to 
my child?” and he answers approximately 
thus: “Yes, if I earn it. If I can give him 
the fulness of life. If I can make him a 
man. If I can it is right. If I cannot it is 
wrong. This is the only morality that mat- 
ters; any other is false.” But Rolland’s writ- 
ing is on a plane above polemics or moral 
judgments. It is as detached as it is sincere, 
as impartial and yet as terribly intimate, al- 
most as life itself. As he himself has said 
he both sees Annette and sees with her eyes 
and the result of this identification in com- 
bination with Rolland’s intellectual detach- 
ment is a very rare and powerfully moving 
kind of writing. ; 


+o —_ 


Foreign Notes 


TUDENTS of the war will find much 

of interest in two volumes by Com- 
mandant A. Grasset, who before the conflict 
was employed in the Historical Section of 
the French General Staff. “Un Combat de 
Rencontre” (Paris: Berger-Levrault), the 
first of the two books, covers the action at 
Neufchatcau on August 22, 1914, and the 
second, “Ethe, Le 22 Aout au IV Corps 
d’Armée,” an action in the zone of the 
Third Army at which he himself was pres- 
ent. Both volumes give graphic accounts 
of episodes in the ill-fated French offensive, 
and contain outspoken criticism of the 
French Cavalry, which Commandant Grasset 
declares allowed the infantry to be surprised. 
The books contain a large number of excel- 
lent maps. 

s 

A new and greatly enlarged edition of what, 
when it appeared some twenty years ago, 
was a small brochure on the Campagna has 
recently been issued in Rome by Maglione 
é Strini. The author of “Usi e Costumi 
della Campagna Romana,” Ercole Metalli, 
who did not live to see the publication of 
this volume, was a farm bailiff, entirely 
self-educated, who developed a passion for 
literature and spent his years wandering 
about the Campagna collecting a vast store 
of odd and valuable information as to the 
conditions and customs of that section of 
Italy. His book is a fascinating account of 
the life'of the region, depicting its inhabi- 
tants, their manner of living, their environ- 
ment, and the agricultural, economic and 
scientific experiments that have been tried 
out among thm in recent years. 
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Charles Scribner’s 
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Fust Published 


Memoirs of an 
Editor 
By E. P. Mitchell 


There never was such a 
paper as the old New York 
Sun in the days of Dana and 
then in the days of Wm. M. 
Laffan. The best thing about 
it was its editorial page— 
witty, ironic, perspicacious, 
pointed—and the man who 
wrote a great part of that 
page and put his impress 
upon all of it, is the author 
of this book. $4.50 





Letters from 
Theodore Roosevelt 
to Anna Roosevelt 


Cowles, 1870-1918 


The letters in this volume 
have been chosen from a 
large number written by the 
late Theodore Roosevelt to 
his older sister. They com- 
mence in his boyhood and 
end with a short note writ- 
ten only a few days before 
his death. Now published 
for the fwst time in book 
form, they raake an intimate 
and most informing volume. 

$2.50 


The Character of 
Races 
By Ellsworth Huntington 
This is a deeply interesting 
study of the influence of en- 
vironment upon racial char- 
acter, based upon the latest 
and fullest investigations. 
The author, professor in 
Yale University, is an an- 
thropologist and explorer of 
world standing. Illustrated 
with maps and photographs. 
$5.00 


Racial Realities in 
Europe 
By Lothrop Stoddard 


The author of “‘The Rising 
Tide of Color” examines 
Europe of to-day and inter- 
prets present-day policies in 
terms of race and race mix- 
tures. With maps $3.00 


THE DIARY OF A DUDE- 
WRANGLER 
By Struthers Burt $3.00 


COWBOYS NORTH AND 

SOUTH 

By Will James $3.50 

GREATER FRANCE IN 

AFRICA 

By Prof. Wm. M. Sloane 
$3.00 

MY MEMORIES OF 

EIGHTY YEARS 

By Chauncey M. Depew 


$1.00 
OUTLINE OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 
By Prof. Wm. McDougall 
Library Edition $3.50 
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| ep reyteny in Germany seems to feel 

that times have changed; whether it 
is the Dawes plan, or the London confer- 
ence, or else the stabilization of German 
money anticipating the results of those 
major occurrances—it is a fact that German 
publishers and authors are once more ready 
to bring before the public such an astound- 
ing number of new books that the task 
of selecting those worth while reading, and 
more especially the duty of calling to the 
attention of American readers the more im- 
portant ones, is to be compared only to the 
No author of note has 
neglected to announce a new novel for the 
coming months. Thus Jakob Wassermann 
of “The World’s Delusion” fame will be 
represented within a few days with “Faber 
oder die Verlorenen Jahre,” and Rudolf 
Herzog, well liked and equally well hated 
as the. prolific author of many best sellers, 
“Wieland, der 


labor of Sisyphus. 


announces a new novel, 
Schmied.” 

Karl Hans Strobl may not be one of the 
greatest writers of Central Europe; he is, 
however,. a born story-teller and, as such, 
is well liked and much admired by his 
followers. From his earliest books, “Die 
Vaclavbude” and “Der Schipkapass,” to his 
fantastic novels such as “Gespenster im 
Sumpf,” to his latest work, “Rex, Die Ges- 
chichte eines Hundes” (Reichenberg: Stipel) 
every one of his panegyrics has been 
eagerly expected, bought, and read by the 
public. Rex, the hero of his new book, is 
a Doberman, as good and as bad as they 
make them; but he is an exceedingly nice 
creature who loves his master as dearly as 
any dog ever did. Strobl tries to humanize 
the dog, and he succeeds to a remarkable 
extent. 

Ludwig Wolff’s “Garragan” (Berlin: Ull- 
stein) is the story of a man released from 
jail where he spent fen years of his life 
for the murder of a man whom he thought 
his wife’s lover. Irrespective of the fact 
that it is somewhat melodramatic, ‘“Gar- 
ragan” is an-exceedingly well written and 
interesting book, although its artistic quali- 
ties are of a somewhat slight degree. When 
published as a serial in one of Germany’s 
leading magazines, the novel caused. much 
comment. 

Paul Oskar Hoecker 
known writer who presents his readers with 
a well made and rather touching book. 
Its name is “Thaddaeus” (Berlin: Ullstein), 
its hero, a boy of sixteen, the offspring of a 
house divided—his mother in love with a 
man not her husband, his father a spend- 
thrift, and a brutal wife-beater. Strange 
to say, the son is quite a remarkable per- 
son, handsome, gifted, proud and strong of 
character. He is taken to a boarding school 
and the days he spends there, together with 
the letters he writes to a charming little 
servant girl after he has left school—as de- 
picted in the diary of one of his teachers— 
fill the pages of this book. It is good 
reading, and decidedly above the average 


is another well- 


novel, 

It was to be expected that Rudolf Hans 
Bartsch would be represented among those 
‘offering new books for Christmas. He is 
not quite as unknown to American readers 
as his name may suggest; for one of his 
stories is the nucleus of “Blossom Time,” 
an operetta which has delighted thous- 
ands of playgoers in New York and else- 
where. Bartsch entitles his new book “Im 
Sudhauch” (Zurich: Orell Fuessli). The 
volume contains a number of short stories, 
most of them located on the Austro-Italian 
frontier. They are rather unequal, and 
only now and then a thought, a phrase, a 
beautiful ward betray the author as one 
who actually can write, and who is a poet 
at heart. Too bad that Bartsch seems to 
feel the pressing necessity of writing a new 
book every fortnight. His latest one does 
not live up to the standard set by “Die 





Popular Fiction in Germany 


By ERIcu PossELT 


Geschichte vom Hannerl und Ihren Drei 
Liebhabern.” 

A positive delight is “Der Tolle Bom- 
berg” by Josef Winckler. (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt). Since “Eulen- 
spiegel” and ‘Muenchhausen” made their 
bow before the public—and that is, as 
everyone will admit, a good many years 
ago—no more hilarious book has been writ- 
ten by a Teutonic author. 
glorifications of born jesters, the hero of 
this new book actually lived and played 
most of the pranks related in the volume. 


Even now, half a century after his death, 
these stories are being told at gemiitlichen 
beer tables.in Westphalia. This Herr von 
Bomberg loathes the philistine and abhors 
authority. Rich man, poor man, beggar 
man, thief—they all look alike to him; 
judges and noblemen, drivers and peasants 
are no more than fit subjects for his prac- 
tical jokes. Apparently he considers life 
itself too funny a proposition to permit 
spinsters and teachers, reverends and officials 
to interfere with his escapades. 


Rudolf Stratz entitles his latest work 
“Kinder der Zeit” (Berlin: Scherl). The 
author is too practical a weaver of plots 
and too well-versed a story-teller to get far 
away from good taste. Thus “Kinder der 
Zeit” is a well written book although it 
is decidedly not a work of art. Stratz’s 
leaning in the direction of the late mon- 
archy gives the book its tendency. And 
if we—perhaps superfluously—add that it 
is a story of Berlin after the war, of its 
“Schieber” and its old families of noble 
blood, that it takes the heroine and the 
hero in the occupied Rhineland, and that 
everything turns out as it ought to turn 
out in a well-behaved story, everything per- 
taining to the plot has been said. 


Rudolf Presber is Berlin’s own O. Henry 
with an admixture of Cobb—only he habit- 
ually wears rose colored glasses. Among 
the twenty-four v:iumes of humorous stor- 
ies he has to his c:edit, ther2 are possibly 
a dozen whicl. tray last, and whick might 
b: cassified 1s lic iture. H's iivest book, 
“Die Zimmer der Frau Sonnenfels” (Ber- 
lin: Eysler) is not so very different from 
his earlier ones—amusing ‘incidents amus- 
ingly told with plenty of saccharine, this 
time grouped around the landlady of a 
pension and her guests. It is interesting 
to note that Presber—as gg per cent of all 
German authors — loves to make wise re- 
marks about America and New York, and 
that he discovers such oddities as that “the 
Wool Worth-House” (the spelling is by 
Mr. Presber) “at night sends out its beams 
of light two hundred miles asea.” 


Among the younger authors of less defin- 
itely established name and fame, Erwin 
Heine is represented in a book “Vlasta und 
Ihr Student” (Cassel: Max Ahnert), a story 
of Prague and our days. No American 
knows, and few will be able to understand 
the deep hatred between Czechs and those 
three million Germans under their domina- 
tion in Czechoslovakia, suppressed and per- 
secuted by their arch-enemies. This is a book 
of hate; it tells of a young German stu- 
dent and his love for a Slavic girl, of his 
battles and his hopes, of his wishes and 
his final defeat; and of his final victory and 
truth; you belong to your own race, be true 
to it, nothing else matters...... “Vlasta” 
is a young book, and its author lacks finesse 
and technique. But it is good reading, 
nevertheless, and it touches problems that 
are of great importance in Europe. 


“Zerrissene Fahnen,” by Oswald Meng- 
iin (Innsbruck: Verlagsanstalt Tyrolia), 
treats a similar theme: the hatred between 
Tyroleans and Italians, both of whom lay 
claim to the Southern provinces of the late 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Many thous- 
and Tyroleans of the oldest German stock 
suddenly became Italian citizens after the 
peace of St. Germaine; but it is as if only 
young men could write about their hate: 
Menghin, even as Héine, is young. “Zerris- 
sene Fahnen” is not a ripe and deep book. 
But it has caused comment abroad—where 
millions hate, millions who have lost their 
homes, their country, their future. 


Written in entirely different vein is 
‘Traugott oder Deutschland iiber Alles,” 
by Max Uebelhoer (Konstanz: Verlag Os- 
kar Woehrle). The author—of whose ex- 
istence rather few seem to have known 
up to the publication of this book which 
caused a mild sensation in Germany—in 
his hero, Rapopo Kanawura Maiwera Tongi 
Tingi, called Traugott, prince plenipoten- 
tiary of the Fiji Islands, has invented a 
rather amusing figure. The prince has 
aeard s0 much of “Deutschland iiber Alles,” 


And as in those . 





Shackled 


ff by Achmed Abdullah 


| Author of “Night Drums,”’ etc. 
Here is a bold bit of impres- 
, sionism, a short novel of the 
* 


East, from the pen of a writer 
who knows the Orient at first 
hand. We predict that it will 
stand as one of the great artistic 


; achievements of the decade. 

$2.00 

| Porto BelloGold 
by A. D. Howden Smith 


Author of “The Doom Trail,” etc. 


PORTO BELLO GOLD is a 
swashbuckling, blood-aurdling 
tale of piracy on the Spanish 
Main. The author has used a 
number of Stevenson's famous 
4 Treasure Island characters and 
has, in fact, written of how the 
treasure came to be put on the 
Dead Man’s Chest. $2.00 


One Way Street 
by Beale Davis 


B = ONE WAY STREET is the 
story of a young member of 
the American diplomatic ser- 
vice and his entanglement with 
4 London’s fastest social set. Ic 
will be the “smart” novel of 
the season. $2.00 


Wide Waters 
by Captain A. E. Dingle 


WIDE WATERS is the stir- 
ring saga of a great clipper ship 
and her tempestuous journey 
‘round the Horn. Incidentally, 
it is one of the most charmin 

, love stories that we have rea 

for many a day. $2.00 
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By HERMAN MELVILLE 


443-449 Fourth Avenue 


IT REINE TAO ISIS. UNE IMO TSI RENE 
BOOKS FOR EVERY TASTE 





NOTSIBTINEINE IARMO [SIU RIEINETAINOILS 
New DODD, MEAD Books 
An American Miscellany 


By LAFCADIO HEARN. Edited by Albert Mordell. 


A selection of exquisite prose stories, scholarly essays and gorgeous descrip- 
tions written at a period of Hearn’s life of which little has been known 


Melville’s stirring tale of the South Sea, with eight remarkably fine full 
page illustrations, end papers and jacket in color by Mead Schaeffer. 
Uniform with the Schaeffer editions of Moby Dick and Typee. 


s 
Coasting Down East 
By ETHEL HUESTON. Charmingly Illustrated by Edward E, Casawell. 


The record of a leisurely jaunt through Maine, describing in text and 
pictures the scenic beauty, the people, places and customs of quaint “down 
East.” With 24 full page drawings. 


A Gringo in Manana Land 


By HARRY L. FOSTER, Author of “A Beachcomber in the Orient,” etc. 


A racy narrative of the author’s adventures as a newspaper correspondent 
in Mexico and Central America. Readable as fiction. Illustrated. $3.00 


Down the Grand Canyon 
By LEWIS R. FREEMAN, Author of “Down the Yellowstone,” etc. 


Mr. Freeman knows every nook and corner of the Canyon, and reading 
his portrayal of its magnificence is second only to making the trip your- 
self. Elaborately illustrated from photographs. 


With Stefansson in the Arctic 


By HAROLD NOICE, Commander of the Relief Expedition to Wrangel Island 


A fast moving account of the strange experiences and the thrilling adven- 
tures that befell Stefansson’s famous Arctic expedition. [ustrated. $2.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers Since 1839 
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The Wines of 


France 
by H. Warner Allen 


A treatise on the gentle art of 3 
wine - drinking, the various 
methods of wine - making, and 
a history of the great Burgun- 
dies and Bordeaux. $3.00 


The Authors’ 


Thames 
by Gordon S. Maxwell 





The book for which you have 
been searching these man ? 
years; a literary ramble throu, 

the Thames Valley, the cradle 

of English letters. Illustrations 

by Lucilla Maxwell. $4.50 


One-Act Plays 
for Young Folks 


Edited by M. A. Jagendorf 


An anthology of short plays 
for children between the ages 
of six and fifteen. Complete 
with easily understandable cos- 
tume and stage directions, and 
illustrations of stage settings. 

$2.00 





A Summer in 


Touraine 
by Frederick Lees 


An interesting anecdotal vol- 
ume which treats of the chat- 
eaux of Touraine andits various 
old cities. Complete with 12 
illustrations and a map. $3.00 


ae 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


BRENTANO’S 


New York 
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2 volumes, boxed. $6.00 










$3.50 














$3.50 












$3.50 
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of “Gretchen” and the Hausfrau, that he 
decides to visit in person this wonderful 
country. Naturally, his expectations are 
bound to be shattered, as the author him- 
self seems somewhat disgusted with his com- 
patriots. The book is well written although 






somewhat broad in stretches, and because of 
its caustic comment on worthy contempor 
aries has found as many admirers abroad 
it has hostile critics in Germany among 
those who considered its publication & 
something akin to high-treason. 3 
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Now Ready 


VOYAGING 





sc ARD FROM THE 
RAIT OF MAGELLA 
BY ROCKWELL KE NT 


In a small sail boat, with one com- 

panion, the distinguished artjst drifted through 

the shoals of Tierra Del Fyego and along the 

barren coasts of Cape Horm. The fecord of 

his trip in text and pictures makes a beautiful 

book. $7.50 
*-@ # 


We are pleased to recommend 
to discriminating readers a new 
novel by V. M. Friedlander, 
THE COLOR OF YOUTH. 
Miss Friedlaender has done a 
masterly work, one which takes 
hold of the reader and makes 
him live the lives of the char- 
acters and share with them the 
tragedies and comedies of their 
existence. The story concerns 
the development of two widely 
different children, offspring of 
an unhappy marriage. It is a 
cross section of life, subtly and 
sympathetically revealed. $2.00 


* * * 


Anne Carroll Moore’s 
Christmas Story 


NICHOLAS 


is a charming tale of a curious youngster who 
explores strange corners of Europe and America. 
Children of all ages, and grown-ups too, will 
enjoy the story. Jay Van Everen’s illustrations 
are numerous and delightful. $2.00 


* * * 


Do you remember the little yacht 
“Wisdom” which attempted to encircle the globe 
and ran into a succession of thrilling and peril- 
ous adventures worthy of the most imaginative 
fictionist? Here is her romantic story for all 
lovers of travel and adventure to revel in. 


THE SEA GYPSY 

By Edward Salisbury 

and Merrian C. Cooper 
Sumptuously illustrated from photographs. $2.50 


*x* * * 


Mr. Guedalla’s Brilliancy 


We are quoting Gamaliel 
Bradford’s review in the 
New York Post of 


SUPERS 
AND 
SUPERMEN 
By Philip 
Guedalla 


“One moves in a constant display of fireworks, 
jumps first to this side, then to that, as an en- 
tirely unlooked for squib explodes from an ap- 
parently innocent eorner. Even the commonest 
matters of life take on a sparkle and glitter.” 

$2.50 





* * * 


New This Week 
SOLO 


A novel of a man’s world wide search for con- 
tentment. 


By Pierre Coalfleet 
x* * * 


See These Books at Any Bookstore 


oP. ie AM'S SONS 


$2.00 





Tle books listed by title only 
received. 


Archaeology 


GOLD AND SILVER JEWELRY AND RE- 
LATED OBJECTS. By Carotine Ransom 
Wituiams. New York Historical Society. 

THE ANNALS OF SENNACHERIB. By 
Daniet Davin LucKkENBILL. University of 


Chicago Press. $4. 


Belles Lettres 


FICTION AS SHE IS WROTE. By E. V. 
Knox. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh. 
The Dial Press. 1924. $1.75. 

“Evoe” of Punch assembles delightful 
burlesques of modern authors and stereo- 
types of fiction. In the introduction he 
observes that “The events are entirely fic- 
titious, the characters are imaginary, the 
author to whom I have aseribed the stories 
did not write them, nor are the names which 
I have given them theirs.” Nonetheless, it 
is easy to detect certain gods of the 
groundlings. Particularly attractive is the 
story of the Wild West which takes pro- 
hibition into account; while “Me; or, the 
Strange Episode of the Reincarnated Gree,” 
by Cunning Rider and Haggard Toyle, 
contains a priceless and crushing comment: 
“Never mind my friend Dr. Watson; he is 
the soul of discretion. Treat him as if he 
were a table or a cow.” In “Blindworms,” 
a novel of rustic life, Robert tells Eliza, 
“Rackon I’m not the marrying sort”: 


She felt she hated him then. She felt she 
loved him too. Then she felt that she hated 
him again. Then she felt that she loved him 
as well. The two emotions were mixed. Now 
hate, now love, was uppermost in her being, 
but she could not disentangle the two. She 
was only a simple Sussex peasant-girl. She had 
had no time to study Freud. 


Such cheerful and delicious nonsense, be- 
side being a diversion in itself, is the best 
purge for literary follies, a sort of “Mir- 
rors of Fleet Street” that catches the incau- 
tious angles of writers and distorts them to 
a grotesque exhibition of their absurdities. 


THE GALLANTS. By E. BARRINGTON, 
Atlantic Monthly Press. . $3.50. 


It is interesting to see the but recently 
neglected art of Maurice Hewlett and 
the other gentry of picturesque romance 
stealing back under the guise of biography. 
Mr. Barrington, author of a pleasing book, 
“The Ladies,” has compressed into a new 
volume seven historical studies of gallantry, 
beginning with Fair Rosamund, concluding 
with Peter Teazle, and taking Mrs. Thrale, 
Beau Brummell, Queen Elizabeth and others 
en route. Each dramatic narrative is pref- 
aced by an authentic portrait and a brief 
prelude from history. Then the narrator 
lets fancy free to play over the facts and 
rouse the imagination to the tone and color 
of dead epochs. Much knowledge and a 
great deal of insight has gone into these 
sketches, and that is what gives them a tex~ 
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“The novel 
of the year.” 


Archibald 
Henderson 





The New Books 





in the classified list below are noted here as 
Many of them will be reviewed later. 


ture and a reality which swashbuckler ro- 
mance of gallantry usually lacks. Mr. 
Hewlett, it is to be remembered, was a 
scholar also, and he had a style and a cre- 
ative imagination that Mr. Barrington can- 
not equal. Nevertheless, this author profits 
by the scientific mood of our day. The 
feeling that he is mentally interpreting 
rather than giving us just fiction is very 
satisfying. ‘The Gallants” is a very read- 
able book. 

He is less at home in the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance than in the eighteenth 
century and after. The story of Henry II 
and the letters of Sir John Harrington are 
antiquarian. But with Dutch William III 
he begins to realize his periods, and the 
tragedy at the Thrales, Beau Brummell and, 
most of all, the pre-history of “The School 
for Scandal,” are excellent. Each of these 
is a scene to illustrate biography rather than 
biography itself, tale of a situation and a 
group. Johnson, Sophy Streatfield, 
Fanny Burney and all the rest are there 
with Mrs, Thrale. 


“The Gallants” is a good book, an espe- 
cially good book for those with a taste for 
history, an excellent book for romancers 
who spin their webs from moonshine, and 
for specialist historians who reduce brilliant 
years to dull facts. 


MY DEAR CORNELIA. By Srvartr P. SHER- 
MAN. Atlantic Monthly Press. $2.50. 

THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET. By 
Crarence Darrow. Four Seas. 

FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY. By J. MippieTon 
Murry. Small, Maynard. $3.50 net. 

A BOOK OF CHARACTERS. Compiled and 
translated by RicnHarp ALDINGTON. Dutton. 
$5. 

GESTA ROMANORUM. Translated by CHARLEs 
Swan. Dutton. $5. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF 
H. L. MENCKEN. By Carroit Frey. 
Philadelphia: Centaur Book Shop. 


Biography 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS. By 
ANNESLEY VACHELL. Stokes. 


HORACE 
1924. $4. 

One more volume of gossipy English 
memoirs would seem to prove the market 
for this plentiful commodity not yet glutted. 
Mr. Vachell, sportsman, veteran playwright 
and popular novelist, has had a good run 
down the years; he has taken most of life’s 
fences neatly and surveyed some interesting 
country between jumps. Aside from a slight 
tendency toward “anecdotage” and a certain 
overestimation of the interest inherent in his 
own acquaintance among the lesser London 
literary and dramatic lights, the book makes 
easy reading. 
THE LETTERS OF ARCHIE BUTT. Edited 

by Lawrence F. Aszpott. Doubleday, Page. 


$5 net. 
(Continued on next page) 





“Subtle, 
entertaining, 
engrossing.” 


N.Y. Post 











The Little 


French Girl 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 








of Gandhism against the 





My Brother’s 


Face 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 


A Hindu’s picture of India from a 


viewpoint impossible to anyone but 


a Hindu who has seen the ferment 
India of | 
old. It is unique in that through the | 
author’s life in America he is able 


to make comprehensible intimate 


glimpses of a home life in India 


which foreigners never see. $3.00 | 


Thomas the 
-Lambkin 


| By CLAUDE FARRERE 


The greatest living romantic novelist | 
of France has developed a superbly 
vivid character in tracing the career 


of the corsair and pirate, Thomas 
Trublet. 
for those who wish to see that robust 


It is an enthralling novel 


and adventurous period of West In- 


dian piracy. $2.00 


The Fox’s Paw 


| By RAMON PEREZ pre AYALA 


whom Ernest Boyd describes as “the 
most distinguished figure of the | 
younger generation of Spanish writers 

for skill in writing, an easy | 
style, with just the right note of 
irony, and a pleasant vein of com- 


- , 
edy. 2.50 


| Unmailed 
Letters 


By JOSEPH H. 


ODELL 
Graceful, 


sensitive, introspective man who has 


leisurely letters from a 


refused to give up his dreams entirely 
in the feverish rush of the age, who 
finds his own delights in life and 
shares them. $2.50 


| cans and 
| 


of Pierrot 


aoe | 


Hari the 
Jungle Lad 


By DHAN GOPAL 








“A lovely and truth-telling book. Alix, the heroine, is an 
I am lost in admiration.” 
THY CANFIELD FISHER in The Saturday Review of Liter- 


enchanting creature. 


ature. 


“Tt has given me the profoundest pleasure. 
poignant, vivid, it is at the same time a piece of exquisite 
‘exploration.” 


psychological 
GEROULD. 


“A really fine novel, beautifully written. 
character lives.” —Chicago Post. 


“Surpassing perfection of workmanship.”—GAMALIEL 


BRADFORD. 


\ 
\ 


$2.00 at all bookstores 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 











—Doro- 


Close- packed, 


— KATHARINE FULLERTON 


Every 











| By WILLIAM GRIFFITH 


These light and delicate verses con- 
cerning that dainty band of sad or 
gay immortals who are the friends of 


Pierrot and Pierrette—the poet and 


eternal woman—are a_ refreshing 
tonic in days of rush and pressure. 
$2.00 


MUKERJI 

who writes of the thrills of life on 
the edge of the jungle with a vivid- 
ness born of his own early experi- 
ences. Hari’s father, a famous hunter, 
believed the jungle to be an excellent 
teacher of man’s true relation to his 
brothers, the creatures below and the 


gods above. $2.00 


THESE BOOKS ARE ESPECIALLy 


RECOMMENDED BY 


| E. P. Dutton & Company 


They can be bought through any book- 
| seller or direct from the publishers at 


681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OSL ION 


¢ WHITE JACKET 


The World ina 
Man-oi-War 


BY HERMAN MELVILLE 


Net 8oc 


Ot S08 08 08 08 508 0898 08 


¥ White Jacket, the second Melville book 
S to be added to the World’s Classics, was 
Hn published in America in 1850. It 
describes the life of an American Man- 
o’-War, and the incidents portrayed were 
the outcome of the author’s own experi- 
ences on board the U. S. frigate “United 
States” in which he shipped before the 
mast in 1843. It is a fascinating book. 
Moby Dick by Melville was pyblished 
last year. Typee and Omoo, both by the 
same author, will be published shortly. 
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VALLEY OF 
VOICES 


: by 
George Marsh 


author of 


“The Whelps of the Wolf” 


A Powerful Story of 
Hudson’s Bay Country 


Ready October 15th 
The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 








Undoubtedly ~ most important book 
of the year! 


WOLFGANG 
GOETHE 


B 
GEORG BRANDES 


Authorized Translation by 


ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD 


“A monumental study of Goethe ...a 
fine and valuable contribution to the 
field of inte “9 ational scholarship.” 

Erne oyd in N. Y. Times. 
“This edi tion “will continue to be sought 
by those who love good biography as 


long as Goethe’s life and works have a 
messax ‘ 
Y Lensiins Review « 


1002 


of Literature. 


pages, 2 vols cloth, 


The set $1 
NICHOLAS L. BROWN 
15 West 37th St., New York 


gilt tops. 
















History 
Made 
Interesting 





2 


T 


Every reader of 





careers in history. 








. 





ORQUEMADA 


Sabatini’s life of Cesare Borgia will enjoy his 
vivid study of the creator of the Spanish Inquisition. 


CESARE BORGIA 


A new popular edition of this study of one of the most dazzling 
Biography as thrilling as a novel. 


HISTORICAL NIGHTS’ 
o ENTERTAINMENT 


Strange tales from history retold with the same vividness that has 
made the historical romances of the “modern Dumas” 


The New Books 
Biography 


(Continued from preceding page) 


GREAT PRESIT ENTS. 
Mifflin. 

THE STORY OF MY HEART. By Ricuarp 
JerFeries. Dutton. $4. 

AKSAKOV. Translated by M. C. Bevertey. 
Dutton. $5. 


1o Vols. Houghton 


Business 


THE DISCOUNT POLICY OF THE FED- 
ERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. By Benjamin 
Haccotr BecxuartT. Holt. 


Drama 
LUCA SARTO. By CHaARLEs S. Brogks. 


Harcourt, Brace. 1924. 

Mr. Brooks is in this play a convinced 
romanticist fashioning bright words from 
the metal coined and patented by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Every line of dialogue 
bears a figure of speech, an elaborate trope, 
or even (though Mr. Brooks writes in 
prose) the set rhythm of blank verse. The 
whole performance has been wrought in a 
tradition once so popular and now sound- 
ing a little tinny and self-conscious. “Luca 
Sarto” has all the requisite swords and 
cloaks and all the characters talk like quo- 
tations from Stevenson. 

Sarto is one of those hasty Italian artists 
who kill their men in Italy and take the 
next horse to France where the king pa- 
tronizes their goldsmith work and _ refuses 
to serve extradition papers. As Sarto spouts 
rich words to his servant one blowy night 
he hears the customary knock at the door. 
Diane Motier and Madame Corday request 
shelter while their coach is mended. After 
many figures of speech and a little supper 
Diane discloses herself as plotting against 
Louis XI in the interests of Burgundy. 
Sarto promises to carry papers for her to 
her brother. Louis suspects, but can prove 
nothing. At a roadside inn Sarto wins 
papers from a royal spy, but is overheard 
by Louis, going to Loches on a pilgrimage. 


The brother is locked in a dungeon and 
taunted by Louis. Diane impersonates the 
Virgin and rescues both Sarto and her 
brother. 

Mr. Brooks writes with evident enjoy- 
ment. He is so caught with-his romantic 


turns of speech that he makes all the char- 
acters talk alike and appear not so much 
men and women as lines from a play. It 
is all conscientious and admirable romance. 
The wit is a little slow-footed and grandi- 
ose and mannered, and the metaphors rather 
than the play is here the thing. 


THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. By J. H. 

TURNER. Appleton. 1924. $2. 

This is a very delightful and absolutely 
inconsequential play of pleasant English 
folk. A meek yet understanding (they gen- 
erally are) vicar remarks are as 
clever as his acts are inane, makes an amus- 
ing foil for the escapades of his daughters. 
These are two roguish, lively twins, who 
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Sabatini 
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so popular. 
New Edition, 2 vols. $5.00 












HOUGHTON a CO. 





set out in friendly competition to strive for 
a trip to London. One plays in the manner 
of Sentimental Tommy, who had to break 
his ankle to justify an assumed limp: Eliza- 
beth garbs herself temporarily in mid-Victo- 
rian primness of attire and attitude, and 
finds herself unable to discard the masque- 
rade. The mother, and “Mum’s Mum,” 
are made as loving and as shrewd as the 
occasion requires, and the matrimonial con- 
clusion is pleasing to all concerned. The 
publishers stress the play for amateur per- 
formance rather than for serious reading; 
it is a trifle, easy to read and easy to 
produce. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY. Selected by 
J. W. Marriott. Small, Maynard. $2 net. 

THE CONTEMPORARY DRAMA OF RUS- 
SIA. By Leo Wiener. Little, Brown. $2.50 
net. 

THE INN OF DISCONTENT. By Percivat 
Wivpve. Little, Brown. $1.50 net. 


Education 


VERGIL’S ZNEID. By Artuur W. Roserts 
and Joun C. Rorre. Scribner’s. $1.80. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S JAPANESE GRAMMAR. 
Revised by Major J. G. McItroy. Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press. $2. 
PREPOSITIONS: HOW TO USE THEM. By 

FRANK VizETELLY. Funk & Wagnall’s. 
CONJUNCTIONS: THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 

By Franx VizeTetty. Funk & Wagnall’s. 


Fiction 
BE GOOD, SWEET MAID. By ANTHONY 

WHARTON. New York: Boni & Live- 

right. 1924. $2. 

An impertinent and, presumably, young 
Englishman has here produced a first novel 
which chronicles the life and literary adven- 
tures of a popular woman novelist, com- 
parable in artistic quality to, say, Ethel 
M. Dell. It is a book which the general 
reader may find dull inasmuch as its cen- 
tral figure is a rather too specialized case. 
But it presents an interesting if irritating 
study, both in characterization and method, 
for those who also write. 

Mr. Wharton has drawn a character so 
vividly and so well that she will not be 
easily forgotten. Laura Strong, his ma- 
ligned lady, is one of those girls we all 
know whose place was never “in the home.” 
She was not pretty, she was not affectionate, 
she was a little cleverer than her family and 
her schoolmates and therefore unbeloved by 
them. She was perfectly aware of her 
shortcomings, so. aware indeed that some- 
thing of resentment, something of loneli- 
ness, something of pride combined to pro- 
duce in her a strong “defense complex.” 
She determined “to show them.” She would 
become famous. She would write. They 
would see. 

She struggled in the right way to learn 
the art of composition, of putting words 
together. She read voraciously. She ac- 
quired facility with pain and misgivings. 
She trained her observation. She acquired 
everything, in fact, that a writer needs ex- 
cept something to say. And she had nothing 
to say because she never really lived. Her 
unloveliness and unlovableness, her instinc- 
tive taste, her built-up defense against fur- 
ther injury to her feelings, the fact that 
her material needs were supplied without 
necessity of effort—these things kept her 
out of the currents which make for real, 
vital experience. She lived vicariously. 
And she wrote. She wrote of what she 
was curious and of what she did not know 
at first hand. Naturally, then, with what- 
ever facility, with whatever purpose, with 
whatever intelligence, she wrote bunk. Her 
novels were full of sex and talk and ever 

“spicy.” But on she wrote and towards 
a kind of success that she never really in- 
tended or wanted. Her aim, like Merton’s, 
had been for “better and finer things,” but 
she had not Merton’s naiveté, his quality 
of attracting a “best friend and severest 
critic.” Her success was by so much, then, 
a greater tragedy than his. 

Such a character has Mr. Wharton drawn 
and drawn ever so acutely. But he has 
treated her abominably. Legitimately enough 
he has used her to illustrate and complete 
his title, “Be Good, Sweet Maid”—and let 
who will be clever. But he seems to regard 
her with a sort of perverse hate. Perhaps, 
rather, it is contempt, more implied than 
expressed. Perhaps, even, it is just a mis- 
placed sense of humor. Perhaps, again, it 
is a conscious effort to inspire sympathy for 
an unlovely character by picking and jibing 
at her. Thackeray sometimes employed that 
device with Becky and made you love her 
the more. But Mr. Wharton’s is a more 
deadly weapon than Thackeray’s. For 
Thackeray did, in his heart, love and sym- 
pathize with Becky. Mr. Wharton leaves 








| Speaking of Books. 
and especially those published by 








Good Study Habits 


are essential in this day when one 
never ceases being a student. Effec- 
tive methods cannot be taken for 
granted but must be learned. A. W. 
Kornhauser, the well known psy- 
chologist, has preparéd a handbook 
of the best ways to study. It contains 
psychologically sound rules for 
memory and concentration, and is a 
complete manual for the improve- 
ment of study technique. How to 
Study. By A. W. Kornhauser. 
Paper 25 cents, postpaid 27 cents. 


Why Non-Voting? 


Why do so many American citizens | 
neglect their political duties and 








what is to be done about it in the 
coming election? Known reasons 
and suggestions for control are now 
offered by Charles E. Merriam and 
Harold F. Gosnell, 
vestigated the 


actual non-voters. 


who have in- 


motives of 6000 
Voters and non- 
voters alike will want to know these 
reasons and methods, and there is a 
special edition for political workers. 
and Methods 


paper 


Causes 
Cloth 


Postage 10 cents extra. 


Non-Voting: 
of Control. 
$1.60. 


¢ co: 
32.505 


The University of Chicago Press 
5852 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois 























Do you wish your gift of books to be 
a charming compliment wrapped in our 
special gold and silver and gorgeously 
colored papers? 

GIFT PACKAGES 

$5.00 
Single books wrapped for fifty cents. 
Mail orders filled with surprising dis- 
patch! 


FOR 


IMPORTED 
AND NEW BOOKS 
by PIERRE BRISSAUD 
VIEILLES CHANSONS POUR LES 
COEURS SENSIBLES 
Charmingly illustrated old French 


songs, — music and 34 pic- 
tures in color. $2.75 
by MICHAEL ARLEN 
THE GREEN HAT $3.00 
Delicate mischievousness, gallant 
follies, brave gallantries delicious- 
ly narrated. 
by ALDOUS HUXLEY 
LITTLE MEXICAN 
Six marvelous short stories. 
by E. M. FORSTER 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA $2.50 
Not Kipling’s India but with 
— subtlety a new India of Ma- 
atma Gandhi and Anglo-Indians. 


washington square 
book shop 
27 w. 8th street, n.y.c. 


$3.00 


you in little doubt as to his attitude toward 
Laura. You may dislike her with him, if 
you will, but without Mr. Wharton’s ill- 
nature you cannot fail to pity her. 


LONELY O’MALLEY. By ArTHUR 

STRINGER. Bobbs-Merrill. 1924. 

It is a pleasure to note the appearance 
of a new edition of Mr. Stringer’s chronicle 
of boyhood, which appeared originally im 
1905. There is never any oversupply of 
veracious records of the strange ways 0 
that extraordinary animal, the human boy. 
This one runs through the familiar gamut, 
including the battle with the butcher boy, 
the circus and so on, but the incidents are 
perennially fresh and Mr. Stringer, who 





is humorist as well as poet, handles the al- as 


(Continued on following page.) 
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ways difficult material of childhood with a 
finely sympathetic understanding. 


DAUGHTERS OF EVE. By Every H. 

CLARK. Dorrance. 1924. $2. 

Mr. Clark was the “all around athletic 
champion of America” in 1897 and again 
in 1903 and was the American representa- 
five at the Olympic games in 1896, the 
year of his graduation from Harvard. 
Hence one is not surprised to find college 
athletics builking large in this story of un- 
dergraduate life at Harvard, which reaches 
jts climax with the hero’s star part in the 
Yale-Harvard football game. That part 
of the book runs true to the form long ago 
accepted as a part of the staple college 
story. There is more novelty in the boy’s 
desire to marry, while still an undergradu- 
ate, and keep on playing. The plot turns 
upon that and upon the parallel love af- 
fairs of the boy’s chum and of a most noble 
“theolog”’ There is also an unexpected 
twist in the hero’s willingness to participate 
in a sort of blackmail plot, although he 
emerges more or less regenerate. The book 
is a rather crude performance. 


THE TEMPLETON CASE. By VicrTor 

L WHITECHURCH. Clode. 1924. 

If ever there was a murder mystery story 
which could be called a comfortable, cozy 
tale this is it. There is a cheerful little 
waterside inn, with a nice landlady; there 
js a pleasant rural Canon who smokes an 
unusually good brand of cigar, there is a 
good deal of the tea-table atmosphere, and, 
above all, the chief sleuth is a small, pleas- 
ant-mannered British policeman who has a 
plump, distinctly cozy wife to aid him in his 
detecting. It is really a good mystery story, 
logically worked out, after the usual false 
Jeads, to a rather unexpected solution which, 
however, is not unfairly reached. Mysteri- 
ous yatchsman gets himself stabbed to death 
on board his boat; suspicion points to sev- 
eral likely and unlikely persons, giving the 
police plenty of room for ciue-chasing. The 
detective is much more nearly human than 
most of his like, and the problem is solved 
without any miracles. An_ entertaining 
yarn, pleasantly told. 


THE FINGER-POST. By Mrs. HENRY 
DupENEY. Minton, Balch. 1924. $2. 
This is a pleasant and readable novel of 

provincial England by a writer who evi- 
dently knows and understands the people 
and the customs of the Sussex countryside. 
Joseph Durrant, the central character, is 
one of those youths who grows up under a 
cloud of family hostility; he is slight of 
build, sickly, and peculiar in his habits, so 
that he is generally laughed at as half- 
witted and incompetent; and it is only after 
he attains maturity that he comes into his 
own and dazzles both friends and relatives 
by a display of cleverness and ingenuity 
that swiftly lifts him into a position of 
mastery. Throughout the book we witness 
a continual conflict between Joseph and his 
more stolid and less brilliant elder brother 
Henry; and at the same time we observe 
an interesting contrast between Joseph and 
his slovenly, stupid mother and his slow- 
going, practical father. The characters for 
the most part are developed well although a 
little prolixly; and while at times one is 
annoyed by the author’s staccato, colloquial 
style, yet at other times’ one comes across 
redeeming passages of beauty. On the 
whole, one will find that the book holds 
the attention closely from end to end. 


NINA, By Susan Ertz. Appleton. 1924. 
$2.00. 

_ “Nina” is a novel which it is almost 
impossible to discuss. Conceived in the clean 
integrity of good literary form, with its 
lively, natural characters motivated by 
emotions the strength of which cannot be 
fainsayed, the book is almost inevitable 
from beginning to end—and it is far easier 
to read it than describe it. 

There is Morton whose attitude towards 
Women is that of the spoiled child, “I like 
companionship, and I hate domesticity; I 
Want money and comforts, and I hate res- 
Ponsibilities. I want love, like anyone else, 
but the moment love becomes exacting, I 
want to be off.” There is Nina, his wife, 
who loves him so devotedly that she di- 
Vorces him in the hope that, out of bonds 
and bounds, he may love her when no 
longer legally supposed to do so. There is 
gruff old Tony, rich and a bachelor, who 
never realizes that he loves Nina, until 


oa Bouvier, with impeccable French 
ic, proves that he does. Henri himself 


does not realize that he loves Nina until 


¢ has insisted on marrying her off to Tony. 

Us the situation is composed of several 
Unusual elements: an utterly irresponsible 
Musband, an utterly devoted wife, a lover 
Who dosen’t suspect it—a triangle com- 
Posed of three obtuse angles, impossible 
“ve to human nature. All of these forces 





are precipitated to action through the cataly- 
tic agency of Henri, a French author, who 
has come to England to study the friends 
of his childhood in the hope of thereby 
learning the essential character of the 
French nation. Henri, gallant, logical, Gal- 
lic, is a delightful and convincing portrait, 
and it is intellectual curiosity to make Eng- 
lish wheels describe French circles that leads 
to the final settlement, sensible from the 
French, unsatisfactory from the English, 
and rather sad from the viewpoint of hu- 
manity. 

All four characters are admirably hand- 
led, and the book as a whole has the clear 
incision of a professional writer. If one 
may criticize adversely it would be to state 
that the action is so close to life that it is 
rather unsatisfactory in the artistic sense. 
Yet the book is in what 
scribed as “a human document”—rather is 
it a study in human nature, and the discon- 
solate irony of the conclusion is the peren- 
nial decision that, after all, half a loaf is 
better than no bread. To this theme, the 
writer has been able to adduce a consider- 
able number of wise and witty reflections 
on life, in a manner that somewhat suggests 
the more succinct irony of Rose Macaulay. 
“He said she had the face of a Madonna 
and the mind of a George Sand, and that, 
you must admit sounds terribly attractive. 
I remember wishing at the time that it 
had been the other way round”; “It seems 
that there’s a war being waged between the 
people who say that everything was perfect 
fifty years ago and everything is rotten to- 
day, and the people who say that everything 
was rotten fifty years ago and that every- 
thing be perfect to-day if only 
everyone could do exactly as they pleased” ; 
“Nina had a good deal to say about Freud 
and his followers. He claimed to have dis- 
covered new facts about the planet Venus, 
and the whole world was flocking to look 
through his telescope, as though it were the 
only one through which anything could be 
seen. It was she thought, the same old 
planet, but it appeared to be swimming in 
a new light that might or might not be 
due to a cunning change in the 
through which they gazed. And unless you 
too gazed and admired, you labelled your- 
self as out of date.” 

Such comments are essentially gratuitous, 
when removed from their context, but they 
are so adroitly unified with the characters 
who express them that in the text they do 
not, in the usual manner of such remarks, 
stick out like a sore thumb. Accordingly, 
one is compelled to admire not only the 
sagacity of the author’s pronouncements on 
life, but the literary skill which, by graft- 
ing them on to a set of attractive and in- 
teresting characters entangled in a rather 
obscure situation, has given depth and unity 
and life to a theme of rather tenuous 
dimensions. 


no sense is de- 


would 


lenses 


THE HIGH ROAD TO HONOR. By 
Jutta Scott VRooMAN. Minton, Balch. 
1924. $2. 

A romanticized paraphrase and sentimen- 
tal commentary upon recent political his- 
tory is not altogether a happy choice as 
material for fiction, but Mrs. Vrooman 
has done rather better with it than might 
have been expected, considering the refrac- 
tory nature of that material. But we are 
much too close to the end of Wilson’s 
administration to get much glamour out of 
idealized figures of political heroes maving 
in the fogs of post-war legislation. The 
brute facts refuse to stay out of the pic- 
ture, especially when it comes to railroad 
regulation, which is the chief subject upon 
which the picturesque hero-Senator oper- 
ates. Nevertheless, there are some nice de- 
scriptive passages, and there is a genuine 
fire of idealism behind the author’s con- 
ception. All her men, however, are heroes 
or villains: straight out of a political won- 
derland. The leading lady, who is really 
the chief personage of the piece is better: 
still romantic, but plausibly so. It is her 
business to inspire not only her husband, 
the reformer-Senator, but most of the other 
men with whom she comes in contact, and 
the bulk of the book is given to displaying 
that process of inspiration. As romantic 
mel-drama is of interest, but as novelized 
history it is not impressive. 


A FOOL’S HELL. 
Holt. 1924. $2.00. 


By Rosita ForseEs. 


This is a good story, thoroughly read- 
able, exciting in parts, and far superior to 
the average run of present would-be Ori- 
ental fiction. Its heroine, Leila, a woman 
with an undeservedly reputed past, mar- 
ries Michael, a most likable youth of pre- 
eminently English type. While not a pow- 
erful bit of character drawing—for the 
story lies far more in the field of adven- 
ture than that of character study—there 
is much that is exceedingly attractive in 
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new novels. 


MAID «- 


For the lovers of Max Beerbohm, 
Norman Douglas and Rose 
Macaulay. “BE GOOD SWEET 
MAID isacompletesuccess. Laura 
Strong will live for every reader of 
this book.”—Toledo Times. “To 
any one interested in writers of pres- 
ent day letters, ‘BE GOOD 
SWEET MAID’ cannot fail to 
interest."—N. Y. Times. “A well- 


“This constructive piece of writing 
shows a genuine fealing for the most 
difficult subject offered the writer 
by contemporary American life.” 
—N. Y. Times, “It carries assurance 
that among us another novelist 
of serious mien and firm propor- 
tions 1s rising to his true height.” 
—N.Y Evening Post. “‘SUBSOIL’ 
is the first book to stand up success- 


“This first novel is a book of such 
distinction as to put it out of the 
first novel class. I don’t remember 
that the girl of Vergie’s type has 
been frankly treated before now. 
Everything about her interests me.” 
Edna Ferber, author of “So Big.” 
“If you want good reading, I pray 


“A novel of curious power. Ironic, 
devastating. It is as incisive as a 
double-edged blade —just that—a 
double-edged accomplishment. A 
book as subtle as it is gripping and 
as gripping as it is subtle.” —Fannie 
Hurst. “Lest it be thought that 
Mr. Recht’s story lacks interest by 


Every one of the stories in this book 
was awarded three-star ranking by 
Mr. Edward J. O’Brien in his an- 
nual summary. “Bercovici is a superb 
story teller. He is like one of his 
own gypsy wandering munstrels. 
If the reader wants first rate enter- 
tainment here 1s the book.” —N. Y. 


Unqu the outstandi 
book of Belles Lanta of 1924, 

so far the best reviewed non-fiction 
book of the season. “IMAGINARY 
LIVES” is an unique and delicious 
book. It is as beautifully written as 
those‘Imaginary Portraits’ by Walter 


BON! € LIVERIGHT 


ee 


him. An army officer, he knows the English 
plans in a certain bit of “trouble” which 
is likely to take place with the natives, 
and to secure the papers dealing with these 


E repeat a statement made last year by one of 

the most distinguished literary critics in America: 
“By what necromancy does this publisher choose, season 
after season, the most interesting books to present to 
an ever growing following ?” 


Those who want to read only good books and who wish their 
intelligence measured by the books they send as gifts cannot 
help but be interested in what critics are saying about these 


BE GOOD SWEET 


SUBSOIL 


By George F. Hummel 
Author of “AFTER ALL” (10th Edition) 


THE BACK OF THE 
BOOK *@ @ By Margaret Leech 


RUE WITH A 
DIFFERENCE ”:.:;;" 


ILIANA. 


By Konrad Bercovici 


and 
IMAGINARY LIVES 


By Marcel Schwob 


GOOD °1' 
BOOKS | ‘NEW York. n¥. 














By Anthony Wharton 


executed, subtly ironical, and thor- 
oughly entertaining novel, although 
it may offend some women who are 
not yet sufficiently emancipated to 
enable them to snicker rather than 
foam at the mouth over the idea 
that ‘The woman's place is in the 
home’.”— Herschel Brickell in the 
N. Y. Evening Post. $2.00 














fully andeven triumphantly to acom- 
parison with ‘Winesburg, Ohio.’ 
Hummell has done a remarkable 
piece of work. In some miraculous 
way, surely, the way of the true 
artist, he has caught the very quint- 
essence of their lonely lives and put 
it into this book.”—Galveston News. 


$2.00 











and beseech: Buy THE BACK 
OF THE BOOK by Margaret . 
Leech.”—F. P. A. “A very good 
novel written with a great deal of 
charm.”—Laurence Stallings, N. Y. 
World critic and author of “Plumes” 
and the play “What Price Glory.” 


$2.00 











reason of seriousness and social criti- 
cism, we hasten to add that it is un- 
usually rich in fictional values.” — 
The New Republic. “Presented in a 
subtle, brilliant style with a pene- 
trating cruelty that is as arresting 
as a blow.” — Providence Journal 

. $2.50 












Times. “Konrad Bercovici has cap- 
tured the color and spirit of the wan- 
dering race in his short stories, and 
each tale is the vivid work of genius. 
The stories in his successive volumes 
have been refreshing, different, and 
what is much more, they have had 
about them the breath of reality.” 
—Portland Oregonian. $2.00 










Pater.”—N. Y. Evening Post. “We 
have been enchanted by no such 
historical wizardry since we read 
Gobineau’s ‘Renaissance’ and Me- 
rejkowski’s ‘Leonardo.’ ”—William 
Rose Benet in The Saturday Review 
of Literature. $2.50 
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plans, as well as to satisfy a personal 

grudge, the villain—of course an Egyptian 

—schemes elaborately, using Leila as his 
(Continued on following page.) 




















Joseph C. Lincoln's 


delightful new novel 
Rugged Water 


4 romance of the old Cape Cod days and 
the life-savers that is as human as it is 


cheery and exhilarating. 


$2.00. 


This is an Appleton Book * 








Human Origins 


The complete story of 
prehistoric man 


MacCurdy 


Illustrated. 


By George Grant 


Two volumes. 


$10.00. This is an Appleton Book 








’ American State 
Government 


A comprehensive study of state 
government and administration 


By John Mabry Mathews 
75 This is an Appleton Book 


$3.75. 








Readings 
in Philosophy 


The most comprehensive 


source book of philosophy 
By Albert E. Avey, Ph. D. 


$3.00. This is an Appleton Book 








David Wilmot 


Free Souler 


The first authoritative biography of the 
picturesque sponsor of the Wilmot Proviso 


By Charles B, Going 


$6.00. This is an Appleton Book 








George §. Dougherty’s 


record of crime 
and its detection 


The Criminal 


asa Human Being 


A atudy of the art of the detective. 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 








Beautiful Poems of Nature and Life 


In Earthen 


Bowls 


By Nellie Burget Miller 
$1.50. This is an Appleton Book 








Social Life in 
Stuart England 


By Mary Coate, M. A. 


‘Treats of the people, their life and cus- 
toms, their homes, amusements, occupa- 
tions, etc. Illustrated. 
$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 








The experiences of a train robber 
who becomes a detective 


Walker of the 


Secret Service 
By Melville Davisson Post 


$1.75. This is an Appleton Book 











The Book About Books 


Cargoes for 
Crusoes 


*By Grant Overton 
The books of the year and their authors. 
Illustrated. §0 cents. 
At all book dealers or from 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32d St. New York 








The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 


tool, and his machinations result in the 
romantic plot of the story. It is, perhaps, 
unfair to describe this in detail, since its 
working out is interesting and puzzling, 
and will provide the reader with consider- 
able suspense and enjoyment. Mrs. Forbes 
has spent much of her life in the Orient, 
and her descriptions of life in the Near 
East ring true; they are colorful and full 
of information interesting to the average 
Occidental, to whom the manners and cus- 
toms of the Mohammedan world are apt 


to be a closed book. 


THE QUITTER. By Harrie V. SCHIER- 
EN, Small, Maynard. 1924. $2.00. 
There is a distinct moral to this book, 

although we suspect that the moral most 

strongly brought out is not the one aimed 
at by the author. The latter is, if we read 
aright, the misery which ‘is certain to re- 
sult from too hasty or too ill-considered 

a marriage. To our mind, in view of the 

long acquaintance of the hero and heroine 

before their marriage and their subsequent 
five years of happy life, the moral is 
rather that love, like business, friendship 

or other less exalted emotions, is largely a 

continuous process of “making good.” 
The radical change in the relations be- 

tween Craig and Dora arises with the birth 
of their son, Freddy. Dora, sharing the 
usual and natural absorption of most young 
mothers over their first-born, gradually be- 
estranged from her husband and 
bound up in the solitary interest provided 
by her child. The process is excellently 
shown, the interminable patience of Craig, 
the flashes of the old Dora, gradually 
growing less frequent, the increasing power 
of her conviction that “no one but a moth- 
er can understand a child’s feelings,” and 
her final metamorphasis into the fussy, 
weak, silly, middle-aged woman who is 
unable to retain even the respect and affec- 
tion of the weak, spoiled anemic and self- 
centered son to whom she _ has sacrificed 
herself and her husband. Freddy, too, little 
as he appears, is a good bit of work. Per- 
haps the least convincing portion of the 
book is that dealing with the love affair 
between Craig and Nancy, which has little 
to do with the development of the story 
and which is far less effective than the 
sordid scenes of Craig’s home life. We 
wonder, by the way, at the title, unless, 
in the words. of Artemus Ward, it was 

“spoke sarcastic.” Certainly no _ heroine 

could be less likely to deviate from her 

own ideas than Dora, nor could any hus- 
band be imagined more long-suffering and 
enduring than Craig. 


comes 


THE BURDEN. By JEFFERY E. JEFFERY. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. 1924. 
When two young persons fall in love 

they quite naturally regard each other with 

a sacramental seriousness, They may be 

commonplace natural healthy young per- 

sons who play golf, but in each other’s 
eyes they have found the light that never 
was on sea or land. It is not quite so 
natural and inevitable, however, that the 
author of their histories should treat their 
characters with sacramental seriousness. Mr. 

Jeffery would really do better to follow 

the agreeable example set by Arnold Ben- 

nett, who can make commonplace persons 
significant without trying to make them 
grandiose. 

Through the long length of “The Bur- 
den” Mr. Jeffery is solemn and edifying 
without quite catching pathos and moving 
tragedy. He records ordinary dialogues as 
if they were revelations and so closely 
identifies himself with his two young per- 
sons (ingenuous for all their pretence of 
mental freedom) that he gives often the 
effect of sentimental dullness. He tells the 
story of Christine, the daughter of a 
Brigadier-General, and Alan, who wants to 
build model cottages for pale young city 
clerks. The General thinks Alan a com- 
moner and bitterly opposes the marriage. 
At last Christine and Alan do get married, 
but soon after a frightful motor accident 
makes Christine into an incurable cripple. 
For a time Alan sustains the illusion of 
romance, but soon his natural desires and 
Christine’s interference in his business drive 
him into the arms of Noel, a sensible young 
woman who finally sends him back to his 
wife. At the last Alan returns to his illu- 
sions, knowing that the same thing will 
happen again. 

Alan and Christine are not presented as 
persons of any profound distinction; and 
yet Mr. Jeffery relates their rather ordin- 
ary dialogues with an almost paternal 
pride. For all his efforts he leaves the 
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impression that Alan and Christine are 
really quite irritating prigs. 


THE STAR WOMAN. By H. Beprorp- 

JONEs. Dodd, Mead. 1924. $2.00. 

Here is a rapidly moving story; full to 
overflowing with incident and {adventure 
which known, we must admit, leaves us 
cold. The period dealt with in the early 
days of the New World, and Hal Craw- 
ford’s desire to find the Northwest Pas- 
sage, supplanted later by his wish to find 
the Star Woman—the white ruler of a 
remote tribe of Indians who gains her title 
from her invariable ornament, a star of 
hammered silver set with turquoises, the 
counterpart of which, of gold and emer- 
alds, has come into Crawford’s own pos- 
session. There is, possibly, a trifle too much 
sentimentality among characters who might 
reasonably be supposed to be a prey to 
superstition but who would most improb- 
ably incline to softness; and further the 
numerous coincidences by which various 
bands of wanderers meet unexpectedly in 
the hitherto trackless wilderness, as de- 
scribed on various occasions in the story, 
go far to prove, (assuming their veracity) 
that truth is stranger than fiction. Perhaps 
the chief source of annoyance to the reader 
is Mr. Bedford-Jones’s style, which is at 
times irritating in the extreme. However, 
his admirers will doubtless find much to 
please them in his latest work. 


DEVIL DARE. By ALFRED OLLIVANT. 

Doubleday, Page. 1924. 

One is grateful to Mr. Ollivant for 
not corrupting this romance with a made- 
up happy ending. It is too easy to guess 
what disposition Sabatini would have 
fashioned of Mr. Ollivant’s traitor gen- 
tleman. At the eleventh hour of sweet 
repentance Devil Dare would have saved 
Nelson from the ruffians hired to kidnap 
him, and safely married to the Methodist 
maid he would have ended his days man- 
aging an estate or a buttery or something 
else secure and respectable. Instead of all 
that Mr. Ollivant refuses to let the Meth- 
odist maid reform Devil Dare and indeed 
intimates that Dare was glad to die after 
his mare had been shot. The gentleman 
loves his horse more than his respectability. 
The Methodist maid marries the young 
stalwart oaf who is the direct cause of 
Dare’s capture and death, 

Like so many traitors in fiction Devil 
Dare is much more attractive than loyal 
sober gentlemen who shout for the king. 
He has wit enough to turn traitor out of 
boredom with every other sensation and 
likewise because Nelson has taken Emma 
Hart (Lady Hamilton), once Dare’s flame, 
Dare shows Napoleon how he can effect a 
landing. He disguises himself as a parson, 
escaping every effort to capture him by his 
wit and courage. Gypsies and free-traders 
are always getting in the way to complicate 
Dare’s difficulties and the efforts of the 
Methodist Maid to reform the ira: or gen- 
tleman’s soul. After an enthralling series 
of encounters (both verbal and physical) 
Dare dies of his wounds, glad to die now 
that even the thrill of treachery has be- 
come stale and dull. 

Mr. Ollivant is perhaps a little too 
sentimental about horses and landscapes, but 
he is agreeably realistic about his hero, He 
presents none of the dummy figures pat- 
ented by romance. He has shrewdness and 
irony and some pathos. He does much to 
aid the cause of true romance, 





THAIS 


Another modern 
masterpiece joins 
its hundred odd fel- 
lows in the Modern 
Library.tnaisis the 
most carefully 
wrought and pro- 
foundly imagined 
work of the great 
French master. At 
95c. it will enable 
new thousands of 
readers todelight in. 
rich entertainment. 
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THE BACK OF THE BOOK. By Ma. 
GARET LEECH. Boni & Liveright, 1924, 


Vergie Stilson is twenty-eight and wy, 
married. In other words, she has not f, 
the answer to the riddle of life. She fay. 
cies that the answer lies in the back 
the book like the solution of a problem jg 
arithmetic. She doesn’t find the answer jg 
the pages of the fashion magazine whey 
she works, or in the stuffy quietude of 
the apartment where her mother aq 
father hoard maxims about the yo 
generations. She has had her chances » 
marry. Who hasn’t? Somehow she jus 
hasn’t married. She doesn’t want to 
rooted like a vegetable. After a time gh 
almost marries Roy Peck, a rotary sort of 
yeung man, but she can’t bear the tho 
of living with his rather dreadful mothe, 
Other men snare her attention mildly, She 
takes refuge in the vanity of clothes, & 
the last she finds some solution in th 
desire of knowing, vivid and incorruptible 

The story flows opaque and_ shallow 
like a clear stream. Light glancing from 
the sun of life illumines the clear surface 
but it does not pierce to the deeps. Vergie 
herself seems a sigh, ‘a regret, an evoc, 
tion rather than a woman. Of course Mig 
Leech is not presenting figures of grandeur 
All the persons are admittedly commonplag 
and usual. They all act and talk as such 
persons do act and talk. That is perhap 
the reason why the story passes like a wraith 
cast upon a mirror, By its nature it cannot 
excite pity, indignation, terror, grief, o 
even humor. The style and the substance 
match perfectly the tenuous contours of 
these uneventful lives. Yet Arnold Bennett 
takes up just such people and keeps them 
in their proper setting and somehow lends 
them fascination. Miss Leech is a faithfyl 
historian, a workman of fashioned surface 
and a cool adequacy. Somehow the reading 
of her book does not seem like an experi. 
ence. 


THE PASSIONATE QUEST. By E. Puitum 
OprENHEIM. Little, Brown. $2 net. 


TO-MORROW AND TO-MORROW. By Ste 
PHEN MCKENNA. Little, Brown. $2 net, 
ENTICEMENT. By C tive ArveEN. Bobby 
Merrill. $2. 

THE MAN FROM SMILING PASS. By 
E.tiot H. Ropinson. Page. $1.90. 

THE BEAUTY OF THE PURPLE. 
L1aM STEARNS Davis. Macmillan. 

SACKCLOTH AND SCARLET. 
Gress. Appleton. $2. 

THE SHOT. By Sisyt Creep. 
net. 

DAVID BLAIZE OF KING’S. 
son. Doran. $2. 


FETTERS OF FREEDOM. By Frances Gam 


By Wu 
$2.50. 
By Georc 


Doran. $2 


By E. F. Brw 


DINGTON. Small, Maynard. $2 net. 
SARA OF UPPER DAM. By Mary Cnrawt 
Doran. $2 net. 


MUNCHAUSEN, M. D. By Jurian Watt 
Branveis. Imp Publishing Co. 


THE SHIRT OF FLAME. By Hative Eo 
Hanum. Duffield. $2.50 net. 


MASQUERADING MARY. By Emma Srst 


Sampson. Reilly & Lee. $1.75 net. 
MORRY. By RozertT Exson. Small, Map 
nard, $2 net. 


QUEEN CALAFIA. By Vicente Brasco Im 


nez, Dutton. $2. 


WE THREE. By Otaa and Estaip Ort. Mit 
ton, Balch, $2. 
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Tne MODERN 
LIBRARY 


now has 108 Titles 


THaIS is the September addition to the 
library. On their way in October and 
November are the plays of Moliere, 
introduction by Waldo Frank, and 
AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS, edited 
by Dr. J. S. Van Teslaar. 

No comprehensive library today is 
without some M. L. volumes. Many 
booklovers of limited means - have 
been able to satisfy themselves from 
the Modern Library alone with its 108 
books ranging over the entire field of 
modern literature and thought. Limp 
binding, stained top, gold stamped, 
convenient pocket and library size, 
hand bound and printed on fine paper 
in clear good type. 95c. per copy. 
Write for complete catalog. 
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THE HEAVENLY LADDER. By Compton 


MackENzIE. Doran. $2.50 net. 


THE COLOUR OF YOUTH. By V. H. 
FRIEDLANDER. Putnam. $2. 

THE NATURE OF A CRIME. By Joseru 
Conrap and Forp Mapox Forv. Doubleday, 
Page. $2.50 net. 

UNCHARTED WATERS. By Ratpu Srocx. 
Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 

THE FORTUNATE MISTRESS. By Danier 
Deroe. Knopf. $4 net. 


THE LORD OF THE SEA. By M. P. Suet. 
Knopf. $2.50 net. 

TREASURE TRAIL. By Rotanp PERTWEE. 
Knopf. $2.50 net. 

YOUNG ARCHIMEDES. By Atpous Huxtey. 
Doran. $2 net. 

NIGHT FEARS. By L. P. Hartrey. Put- 


nam. 


Government 
POLITICS AND WELFARE. By Joun Cat- 


vin Brown. Brentano’s. 


History 


MEDIEVAL PEOPLE. By EiLeen Power. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF MEDI4#- 
VAL SCIENCE. By Cuartes Homer Has- 
xins. Harvard University Press. $6. 

THE LESSONS OF HISTORY. By C. S. 
LeAvENWoRTH. Yale University Press. 


Juvenile 


BOYHOODS OF OUR NAVAL HEROES. 
By WILLIAM O. STEVENS. Harper. 1924. 
$1.75. 

All wars are fought by flaming youth 
while the older generation looks on. This 
we realized in 1917 when our freshmen 
and sophomores were leaving the campus to 
pilot combat planes two miles in air or lead 
forlorn hopes in the trenches. And we had 
been trying so hard to shield them from 
the world’s rough knocks because they were 
not old enough to be at large. 


Here is a book, written for boys, that 
brings to your notice some of the gallant 
infants of blue water who won honor for 
the naval service in days gone by. Joshua 
Barney in command of a merchant ship in 
thid-Atlantic at fifteen years and handling 
a godless crew of shell-backs like a veteran 
master mariner; little Andrew Sherburne a 
fighting bluejacket with Paul Jones in the 
Ranger at fourteen; Farragut a bantam 
midshipman at the tender age of ten, known 
to his shipmates as “three pounds of uni- 
form and seventy pounds of fight,” bully- 
ing hairy tars old enough to be his grand- 
daddy, strutting with his little dirk and 
pistols and playing his part with David 
Porter on the bloody deck of the Essex 
frigate in her battle against hopeless odds 
off the roadstead of Valparaiso. < 

In this gallery of juvenile heroes is one 
modern figure, “Bob” Evans. Past and 
present are amazingly linked in his career. 
Before his appointment to the Naval Aca- 
demy in his early teens he made an over- 
land journey to Utah by wagon train and 
was painfully wounded by a Pawnee arrow 
in a furious raid. He lived to command a 
fleet of battleships in the famous cruise 
around the world when Theodore Roosevelt 
was President. 

There is a tremendous output of machine- 
made trash called “juvenile reading.” It 
consists largely of crude, fantastic fiction 
that seems to regard the average growing 
boy as a moron. Such a book as this, written 
by a man of literary training who knows 
his material and loves his theme is one of 
the encouraging signs. If the boys want 
adventure and action, “stories with a 
punch,” they need not go to the movies or 
read poor stuff. Bless their hearts, these 
young naval heroes lived the true romance. 
Every yarn is true, and most amazing truth 
at that. 


PEGGY OF BEACON HILL. By MaysiE 

Greic. Small, Maynard. 1924. 

There is one kind of book that is diffi- 
cult to review because there is so little to 
say about it. It is neither good nor bad— 
that is, not bad in the sense of bearing 
faulty English or insincere content, and not 
good in the sense of meeting any but a most 
juvenile or idle mind. It is merely innocu- 
ous: in this case the innocuousness of a young 
girl’s love affair. A suggestion of broken 
conventions and youthful adventuring to- 
ward Bohemia is used to carry along the 
reader’s interest, but the atmosphere hardly 
reaches beyond the mock-heroic. Nor is the 
style free from sentimentality and clichés. 
Granting its superficial character, however, 
this story as an offering for adolescents has 


no reason to be condemned, and will easily 
find its circle of readers. 


STORIES OF PEOPLE WORTH WHILE. By 
Kitty Parsons. Revell. $1.25. 

WHERE THE STAR STILL SHINES. By 
Winirrep Kirkianp. Revell. 60 cents. 
THE VALLEY OF COLOR-DAYS. By HeELen 
B. SANDWELL. Little, Brown. $2.50 net. 
BILLY MINK. By Thornton W. Burgess. 

Little, Brown. $1.50 net. 

THE NURNBERG STOVE AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Louise p— ta Ramer. Edited 
by Orton Lowe. Ginn. 72 cents. 

THE FRIENDS OF DIGGELDY DAN. By 
Epwin P. Norwoop. Little, Brown. $1.75 
net. 

WHY BE A GOOP? By Getetr Burcess. 
Stokes. $1.50 net. 

THE LITTLE FAIRY SISTER. By Iva REN- 
Tout OuTHWAITE and GRENBY OUTHWAITE. 
Dutton. $3. 

TRAVELLER’S JOY. By Dion Crayron Cat- 
THORP. Knopf. 

THE THRINGS OF THE DARK MOUN- 
TAIN. By Morcan Taytor. Minton, Balch. 
$1.60. 

THE SPY. By James Fenimore Cooper. 
Minton, Balch. $2.50. 

MAN BEFORE HISTORY. By Mary E. 
Bore. Little, Brown. $1.50 net. 

EGYPTIAN TALES OF MAGIC. By Ecea- 
woRE Myers JewetTr. Little, Brown. $2 
net. 


THE PEEP-SHOW MAN. By Papraic CoLum. 
Macmillan. 


Miscellaneous 


FIRST AID TO THE OPERA-GOER. By 
Mary Fitrcw Warkxins. Stokes. $3 net. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF TENNIS. By 
Witiiam T. TitpEN 2p. Simon & Schuster. 
$1.50. 

MARKING COPY FOR NEWSPAPER AD 
MACHINES. Indianapolis: Earl R. Williams. 

JUNGLE BEASTS I HAVE CAPTURED. By 
Cuarces Meyer. Doubleday, Page. $4 net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
POST OFFICE TO THE YEAR 1829. By 
Wescey Everett Ricw. Harvard University 
Press. $2. 

BLOCKADE AND SEA POWER. By Maurice 
PARMELEE. Crowell. $3 net. 

IN THE DAY’S WORK. By D. B. Uppixs. 
Harvard University Press. 


“SECONDS OUT!” By Freep DartTnett. 
Brentano’s. $2.50. 


THE GREAT TOKYO EARTHQUAKE. By 
Joskpu DauitmMaNnn. America Press, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York. 


Poetry 


SYMPHONIES AND SONGS. By JoHN 
ROBERT Moore. Boston: Four Seas, 1924. 


This slight volume achieves an occasional 
echo, like the strains of courtly dancing 
across trimmed lawns, of Restoration artifice 
and grace: 


No roses she may wear 

Can serve to make more fair, 
Nor fragrance to make sweet 
Who is herself complete. 


Of additional interest are the attempts in 
a new schema, the adaptation to poetry of 
the musical symphony. Mr. Moore claims 
credit for this merging of the arts, although 
French writers have wrought word-sympho- 
nies for years, and closer parallels to the 
symphonic development than his own have 
appeared in English, notably in the color 
symphonies of John Gould Fletcher and 
in Conrad Aiken’s “Charnel Rose.” But 
in a few of his efforts, especially in “At 
the Ball,” Mr. Moore approaches music in 
thematic and structural growth, and gives 
faint suggestion of the vast, undeveloped 
possibilities in harmony of word and sound. 


PATHS AND BY-PATHS. By A. ZimmeEr- 
MAN. 


Travel 


ABRAHAM GOODE. By C. Ranoer Worm- 
SER. 


ON UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. By Tueo- 
pore Westey Kocnu. Evanston, Ill. 


BACH’S B MINOR MASS. By C. Sanrorp 
Terry. Oxford University Press. 50 cents. 


War 


THE INDUSTRIES OF THE CLYDE VAL- 
LEY DURING THE WAR. By W. R. 
Scotr and J. Cunwnison. Yale University 
Press. 
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CRITICAL STUDIES OF THE 


WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS 
By George Gissing 


In this compilation of CRITICAL STUDIES, now for the first time issued in book 
form, Gissing has given us so discriminating and so searching an analysis of the writings 
of Dickens that every lover of the great English novelist will find a fresh interest and 
a new revelation from its reading. It is, undoubtedly, the best handbook to the works 
of Charles Dickens, and it is written by a man who knew how to envisage the sufferings 
of experience in the transfiguring light of human sympathy, It is this sympathy which 
gives Dickens his immortality, and it is this sympathy also which gives to these STUDIES 


their permanent value and revelatory insight. 


The present volume contains also a bibliography and a study entitled “Dickens in 
Memory.” ‘The edition is printed from type on suede finish paper and is limited to 1500 
numbered copies. 


bid 


Now on sale at book stores—$3.00 


¥ GREENBERG, PUBLISHER, INC. 
15 East 40th Street New York 
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Aesthetic Excellence 


To distinguish the delicate from the fragile, the ex- 
quisite from the unusual, the imaginative from the 
fanciful, the original from the eccentric; to astonish 
the stupid, to bewilder the clever, to stimulate the 
intelligent, to satisfy the intellectual, such is the role 
of THE DIAL in the field of Art and Literature. 


If you are among that small surviving nucleus of 
the American population who know what is distin- 
guished in art and literature and are conversant with 
the cultured trends of the age, THE DIAL will appeal 
to you. Especially will you enjoy the October number, 
which contains 


Philosophy in the 20th Century 
b 


y 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


This essay deals with modern philosophical history from the 
inside. Because Russell’s understanding is clear, witty, and 
genuine, so is his essay. The last part of it is devoted to his own 
revolutionary new “Realism” in which logic, with the help of 
modern mathematics, becomes a really dependable instrument 
for investigation. 


OTHER BRILLIANT CONTRIBUTIONS: 
The Strange Murderer Maxim Gorki 
Lucienne Jules Romains 
Silence (poem) Marianne Moore 
Spanish Letter Jose Ortega y Gasset 


WL TOSER DIAL 


50 cents a copy on all news stands 
$5.00 a year by subscription 
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at caareineh Was SPECIAL OFFER—15 months for the price of 12 months===="== 
THE DIAL PUBLISHING CO. 
152 W. 13th Sc., New York City 

You may send me, in accordance with your special offer, 
THE DIAL for 15 months (beginning with the October issue) at 
the special rate of $5.00, which I enclose. 
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Civilized Thought 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

The Saturday Review, not long since, 
gave the emphasis of four columns and the 
stamp of its initial page to a curious and in- 
teresting diagnosis of “Civilized Thought.” 
Its impartiality will doubtless. spare a 
smaller fraction of a humbler page to a 
few adverse comments on the implications 
of that article. 

The article does not define “Civilized 
Thought”; it portrays its representative. 
He is an army supply sergeant, artistically 
interesting, uneducated, absolutely free from 
middle-class sentiments and superstitions, de- 
riving all his mental nutriment and disci- 
pline from unbroken professional contact 
with the lower military class in our own 
country. His mind is vigorous and cour- 
ageous, and he acquires a perfect fearless- 
ness in the recognition and report of the 
less savory aspects of the rather question- 
able society. ‘This fearlessness is the mark of 
civilization. Civilized thought devotes it- 
self, rather curiously, to the study of the 
uncivilized in human fact and conduct. The 
open mind which it cultivates resembles a 
house with a single entrance, facing on a 
sodden court and a manure-héap, which its 
owner should keep conscientiously open. 

Sentiments undoubtedly oppose the recep- 
tion of certain kinds of truths—the truths 
that prey upon those sentiments. A cannibal 
would indisputably be a better judge of the 
savoriness of roasted human flesh than the 
dean of St. Paul’s cathedral or the presi- 
dent of Harvard University, His sentiments 
would not trammel his perceptions. But, 
on the other hand, it is only because the 
cannibal’s tongue chooses, wants this instead 
of that, is, in short, a partial, wilful and 
prejudiced tongue, that it knows anything 
whatever about roast flesh. What is it in us 
that wants to know, that succeeds in know- 
ing? It is that which savors, tastes, wishes, 
longs, values, worships, and aspires. Every 
sentiment—religious, ethical, decent, patri- 
otic, what you please—creates indispositions, 
that is very true, but only in the act of cre- 
ating the predispositions which are our chief 
incitements and encouragements to knowl- 
edge. Every incentive is a bias, that we 
grant; but remove all the biases by stran- 
gling the incentives, and, instead of that 
equal readiness for all truths which is the 
watchword and ideal of this philosophy, we 
should find ourselves in that state of equal 
unreadiness for all truths in which equipoise 
is but another name for lethargy. 

Civilization, dimly yet effectually con- 
scious of the value and the danger of our 
predilections, adopts a sagacious double 
course; with a few sanative exceptions, it 
increases and diversifies our sympathies, in- 
terests, feelings, yearnings, tastes, and, in 
multiplying them, it seeks to reduce and 
minimize their mutual interference. The 
last few words, dull as they look upon the 
page, embrace most of what is intellectually 
valuable in liberalism, tolerance, breadth, 
eclecticism, universality. Every feeling to 
which there is any correlative in fact is val- 
uable; every feeling may help and may 
hinder the search for truth; the catholic, or 
civilized, mind aims to increase the help and 
reduce the hindrance. Now what does our 
sergeant do. For the most part, he substi- 
tutes a pro-sexual for an anti-sexual bias— 
that is his liberality. Or, to put the matter 
a little more broadly, civilization for him 
and his admirer consists in the absence of 
all the scruples and reluctances which might 
stay the mind in its adoption of a simple, 
narrow and rather obvious preconception of 
the universe. One fraction of intelligence 
is substituted for another—that is all; a 
man moves from a cell in a prison with a 
glimpse of the sky-line to another cell with- 
out the glimpse, and he calls this transfer 
liberation. 

I am not unprepared to accept our ser- 
geant’s affirmations that there are affinities 
between rage and rape, or that men marry 
infamous women because they are infamous. 
But I should never think of ritaking my as- 
sent to these dicta a proof of civilization; 
on the contrary, it is precisely the least! civ- 
ilized persons of my acquaintance to whom 
I should pass on these discoveries in the 
most absolute confidence that they would 
be welcomed and indorsed. Even in the 
view of sex there is no breadth. Mr. Kip- 
ling in his early short tales can represent 
the man forewhom woman is a solvent, in 
whom character is liquified by sex. In 
“The Courting of Dinah Shadd” he can 
paint the sincere lover of a good woman 
who fondles a harlot on the day of his 
betrothal. In “The Brushwood Boy” he 
paints a young British military officer of 
a purity that is little less than virginal. 
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of View 


That is civilized thought; it is the per- 
ception of antagonisms and _ diversities. 
There is no such compass in our sergeant. 
All his truths are of one breed and brand; 
the family likeness is pronounced and clear; 
each prophesies and complements its neigh- 
bor. How different from truth as even a 
sad and doubting civilization sees it—in its 
range, its diversity, its unexpectedness, its 
elusiveness, its disconcerting impishness and 
whimsicality! The difference will persist 
until the day—prefigured by this article— 
shall arrive when our reviews shall learn 
civilization from our barracks. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


On Values Acain 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

I was glad to read Mr. Jenks’s comment 
on historical values. This seems to me the 
kernel of his argument: “There is no qual- 
ity of significance attaching to events in 
themselves. Present interest and future an- 
ticipation are points that help to define the 
ourve along which every series of past 
events is plotted. They participate in the 
selection of events and hence in the rela- 
tions that are found for them and the mean- 
ing that at any time they bear.” 

This statement has aroused two questions 
in my mind. Since events have no inherent 
significance, whence does their importance 
arise? Mr, Jenks supplies a partial answer 
but his use of the verbs “help” and “par- 
ticipate” indicates that he feels that the 
“present interest and future anticipation” of 
the historian and of his readers are not the 
only elements which give importance to 
events. What are the other elements that 
must be taken into account? 

The second question is: Why are the his- 
torian and his readers interested in one series 
of events more than in others? 

The answer to both of these questions is 
the same. The major element in the signifi- 
cance of an event is its provable effect upon 
the lives of human beings. The historian 
considers certain events more important than 
others because he has discovered that they 
have had wider consequences, for more peo- 
ple, over a longer period of time, than those 
which he regards as trivial in importance. 
The effect of an event is not a matter of 
conjecture, but a matter of proof. . The 
adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States has exerted a wide influence upon the 
people of the United States—upon judicial 
decisions, upon the admission and organiza- 
tion of new states, upon the thought of 
political leaders, upon presidential elections, 
upon the proceedings of Congress and upon 
scores of other things. Therefore, the series 
of events which tell the story of its adoption 
must be regarded as significant. So with 
any number of other events which have 
happened in the past. 

It is true that historians study the past in 
the light of the present. But they do this 
only in the selection of subjects for investi- 
gation. The reason why emphasis upon, 
and interest in, subjects for inquiry varies 
from generation to generation is that the 
gradual unfolding of history reveals to each 
succeeding generation a fuller view of the 
effect of early events than the view enjoyed 
by its predecessor. The longer the time 
which elapses after the occurence of certain 
series of events, the more clearly the his- 
torian can see which series exercised the 
widest influence. When some large tendency 
comes unmistakably to the surface of the 
present—such as the organization of labor 
or centralization in government—it is the 
legitimate office of the historian to investi- 
gate its origins in the past. His study, ac- 
cordingly, will be influenced by the light of 
the present, but that light will be a new 
understanding of the results of earlier events 
whose significance his predecessors did not 
foresee. 

A thing is significant to an antiquarian 
because he is curious about it, and to a jour- 
nalist because he thinks his readers will be 
interested in it. But for the historian, the 
measure of its significance is not his own 
curiosity or the interest of his readers, but 
its discoverable result. He is interested in 
people, ideas and events because they are 
significant; they are not significant because 
he is interested in them. 

Curtis NETTELS 


Opportunity, a journal of negro life, has 
announced a contest “designed to stimulate 
creative effort among Negroes and quite 
without any notion of discrimination—con- 
fined to Negro contestants.” Prizes of $100, 
$40, and $15 are offered for the best stor- 
ies dealing with some phase of Negro life, 
either directly or indirectly, and not exceed- 
ing 5,000 words in length. Prizes of $40, 
$15, and $5 are offered for poems upon 





FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY 





THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 











Larger than a 
novel, nine portrait illustra- 


tions, jacket in colors. 


CARGOES 
FOR 
CRUSOES 


By Grant OVERTON 
Author of “American Nights 
Entertainment,” “When 
Winter Comes to Main 
Street,” etc. 


E would all be Cru- 
soes if it weren’t for 
books. Here is the book of 
the year about books and 


authors, the one most important book because it is the key to 
so many other new publications. Three large publishing houses, 
D. Appleton & Company, George H. Doran Company, and 
Little, Brown & Company, have joined in its production. Mr. 
Overton’s work in a series of studies of books and authors 


guarantees its quality. 


In addition to nine chapters on new books of every descrip- 
tion, individual chapters are devoted to the work of outstanding 
authors—Philip Gibbs, Melville Davisson Post, Jeffery Farnol, 
Aldous Huxley, Edith Wharton, E. Phillips Oppenheim, Mary 
Johnston, Courtney Ryley Cooper, Michael Arlen, G. Stanley 
Hall, Frank L. Packard, J. C. Snaith, and others. 


UP TO NOVEMBER 10th 
This Book is Yours Free With a Year’s Subscription to 


THE BQOKMAN 


Edited by John Farrar 


N° other magazine numbers among 
its regular contributors more cele- 
brated writers than THE BOOKMAN. In 
its pages they come to you as friends, 
glad to take you behind the scenes of 
the literary world, ready to discuss some 
interesting point in the work of a con- 
temporary. THE BOOKMAN brings to 
life and makes persons of those who had 
formerly been but names to the reader. 

Where most so-called literary papers 
treat literature as a mere part of their 
work, THE BOOKMAN gives to it its 
undivided attention. It does this in the 
form of the story, the essay, the poem, 
the article, together with appropriate and 
interpretative illustrations. The world of 
books is, of course, comprehensively 
covered. Special departments like The 
Book of the Month, The Editor Recom- 
mends, A Shelf of Recent Books, The 
Bookman’s Guide to Fiction make possi- 
ble the employment of combined talents 
in this exacting work. 

Thus THE BOOKMAN with its special 
departments and monthly features brings 
you to the very heart of things literary. 
More than that, it brings into perspective 
for you through criticizing, selecting, 
eliminating, a world which would other- 
wise be a forest not to be seen for the 
trees. 
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THE BOOKMAN, 


Some of the intéresting new features: 
“Success in Writing,” a series of frank 
interviews with authors whose success in 
writing has been outstanding. In these 
articles an expert reviewer asks the 
questions which everyone has always 
wanted to ask, and tells the things which 
everyone has always wanted to know. 
Burlesques and Satires by that most 
brilliant of our young wits, Robert 
Benchley, known everywhere for his con- 
tributions and dramatic criticisms in 
“Life.” 
“How to Stuy Out of the Movies,” by 
James Creelnian. What are the pictures 
for which there is a market? What are 
the requirements? How would you go 
about writing a story, and then getting 
it produced? What is a scenario? James 
Creelman, the eminent critic, tells you 
all about these questions in the forth- 
coming issues of THE BOOKMAN. 
“The Literary Clinic,” by Dr. Joseph 
Collins, author of “The Doctor Looks at 
Literature” and “Taking the Literary 
Pulse.” Here is given a crisp analysis 
of literary people and the books they 
write. Dr. Collins spares no feelings, 
speaking plainly as a dgetor should and 
papers the symptoms and ailments of 
the world of letters with the keenness 
which has made his books so popular. 


244 Madison Ave., New York City 
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the themes of which no restrictions are 
placed. Prizes of $60, $35, and $15 are 
offered for plays under the same conditions 
aS regulate the awards for short stories— 
that is the plays must deal directly or 
indirectly with some phase of Negro life. 
Prizes of $50, $30, and $10 will be awarded 
for essays on any subject of the contestant’s 
choice relating directly or indirectly to 
Negro life and contacts, or situations in 


which Negroes have a conspicuous intereét: 
Prizes of $30, $20, and $5 will be given 
for personal experience sketches recounting 
an actual experience and relating to some 
“incident, or situation, or circumstance ® 
personal life which makes it possible fof 
one to understand how one feels and act 


in the presence of a particular life prob- 


lem.” These will be limited to 2,000 wor 
The contest will close December 31, 1 
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The Human Worth of 
Rigorous Thinking 
By Cassius J. Keyser 
Pp. vii + 314. $3.00. 


Professor Keyser in brilliant essays and 
lectures tells of the wonder world of 
mathematics. “The Human Significance 
of Mathematics,” “The Walls of the 
World,” “The Universe and Beyond,” 
and “The Permanent Basis of a Liberal 
Education” are some of the chapters. 
“Every student of mathematics should 
read the book and catch the inspiration 
of enthusiasm for the divine science.” 
—Bulletin of the American Mathematical 
Society. 


At Bookshops 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LampBerton BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. Becxrr, c/o The Saturday Review. 








A BALANCED RATION FOR 
WEEK-END READING. 

R. F. D. NO. 3. By HoMER Croy 
(Harper’s). 

MEMORIES AND ADVENTURES. 
By ArTHUR Conan DOYLE (Lit- 
tle, Brown). 

THE MANUSCRIPT OF ST. 
HELENA. Translated by WILLARD 
PARKER (Appleton). 
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NAVARRE SOCIETY 


Unexpurgated Limited Editions 


Apuleius; Casanova; Cervantes; Decam- 
eron; Heptameron; Montaigne; Rabetais; 
Royal Mistresses and Lovers; Ten Pleas- 
ures of Marriage; Harriette Wilson’s 
Memoirs. All of above are beautifully 
illustrated and bound in handsome buck- 
ram. 
Catalogue Sent on Request 


C. GERHARDT 


as Wesr 42 Staset, New Yore 











Bargains In Books 


Art, Biography, Travel, History, 
Belles Lettres, Poetry, Drama and 
other miscellaneous subjects. 


Half Price 


Listed in Catalogue No. 18. Write 

for a free copy to-day. 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 

Dept. B.O. Baltimore, Md. 

















. . . 

Fine Bindings 
Finest equipped bindery in America, 
specializing in rebinding and re- 
pairing books for private libraries. 
Cases for rare and first editions. 
Representative will call. Telephone 
Columbus 3215. ~ 
JAMES MACDONALD CO. 


33 WEST 60th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















book store. 


In this space Mr. Hursscu 
names an important book 
every week. See it at any 
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THIS MARK ied Canale 
ON Goop BOOKS $0.75 


FREE THOUGHT 














A Place to Write: Private home on 
farm near Albany. All conveniences. 
Rates reasonable. C. E. KILMER, 
R.F.D. 4, Troy, N. Y. 
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AT LEADING NEWSSTANDS 


15c 


By Subscription $5 a Year. 


IE, 236 Rasr 39th St. New Yorx, N. Y. 








E. S. G., Pasadena, Cal., asks for the origin 
of the phrase, “art for art’s sake,” its 
correct definition and a history of the 
doctrine. 


on: pour Part was first spoken, so 
far as I can discover, in the twenty- 
second lecture of Victor Coussin at the Sor- 
bonne, in 1818. I don’t see just how one 
could make a history of the doctrine, which 
certainly antedates Coussin: the idea that 
art in itself is greater than any of its uses. 
It involves the divorce of beauty and the 
creation of beauty from all utilitarian 
values, including morality. In its pure 
form I suppose it derives from the “Pla- 
tonic idea.” Unfortunately, many of my 
generation in America met it first in a 
highly impure form, as “larr poor larr,” 
in the delicious satire by Robert W. Cham- 
bers’s “Tole,” whose hero molded it to the 
uses of a peculiarly offensive type of bunk. 
But there is, even to the rockbound New 
Englander such as Emerson, something ctri- 
ously bracing in the basic idea of art for 
its own sake, “beauty its own excuse for 
being,” and generations of mortal men 
tending a cold immortal flame. 


K. S. M., Greensburg, Ind., ‘is one of six 
intimate friends who for many years 
have spent two hours together on the 
afternoon before Christmas, each read- 
ing something in prose or verse signifi- 
cant of the spirit of the season.. What 
shall be the selection for this year? 


S$ THIS admirable custom has been so 
long maintained, they have read— 
doubtless often read—the chapter without 
which no holiday season is strictly legal: 
the Cratchits’ Christmas dinner in Dickens’s 
“Christmas Carol.” There is a new edition 
of the “Carol” just from Crowell, with 
colored pictures by Ethel Everett, unusu- 
ally good for the dreams, and one with 
many cuts and color pictures in the 
Children’s Classics series (Macmillan). Also 
they must have read the next-most-beloved 
literary dinner, the one enjoyed by the 
Ruggleses-in-the-rear in Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin’s “Bird’s Christmas Carol” (Houghton 
Mifflin), and the Old Christmas sketches 
of Washington Irving, and whatever Robert 
Herrick—of England, not of Chicago—had 
to say in verse on the subject. 

Indeed they must pretty well have swept 
the field, but there are a few that may have 
escaped their eyes and that have figured 
in family celebrations known to me. In 
“Maria Chapdelaine,’ by Louis Hémon 
(Macmillan), read the chapter, “The 
Thousand Aves,” beginning on page 140 
of the American edition, “On Christmas 
Eve the weather was cold and windless,” 
and the old French songs as you come to 
them. 

In “Voyaging,” by Rockwell Kent (Put- 
nam), the beautiful account of the Christ- 
mas tree in Tierra del Fuego. This won- 
derful book is the only one fit to put with 
his earlier “Wilderness” (Putnam), which 
is still remembered with a thrill, both for 
pictures and text. 


In “Marooned in Moscow,” by Margue- 
rite Harrison (Doran), in the brave and 
touching chapter “Prison Holidays” the part 
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about Christmas in a Bolshevik prison for 
women, page 250. 

Anything that Selma Lagerléf has writ- 
ten about Christmas, whether in “Christ 
Legends,” “The Girl at Marsh Croft” or 
elsewhere (Doubleday, Page). Anything 
that Tolstoy has written about it. Henry 
Van Dyke’s “The First Christmas Tree” 
(Scribner), which can be told as a story 
or cut to a reading. Jacob Riis’s “Christ- 
mas Stories” (Macmillan) among the poor, 
well worth reading. “Christmas: a Story,” 
by Zona Gale (Macmillan)—she is another 
writer who has the right idea about the 
season. I had to look up her play “The 
Neighbors” (Huebsch) to make sure that 
they were wearing straw hats in it, other- 
wise it might have been on Christmas Eve. 

And whatever you have, let it include 
the best American Christmas in our litera- 
ture, the first chapter of “Little Women.” 
I have had thrills enough at the theatre, 
but none more authentic than when Jo, 
breaking the opening tableau of the stage 
version, said “Christmas won’t be Christmas 
without any presents!” There will be time 
before the holidays for further suggestions 
and I shall be glad to print them. 

B. L., Paris, Texas, asks who publishes 

“Néne,” by Ernest Perechon, which her 

study club is to read, 


EORGE DORAN, 244 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, publish this and his 
later novel, “La Parcelle 39.” Both are 
sympathetic but searching studies of French 
peasant character, one the familiar tragedy 
of a nurse’s love for children that must 
leave her, the other the power of a peas- 
ant’s passion—strongest in France—for land 
ownership. 


S. B., Galveston, Texas, asks if Gobineau’s 
“Renaissance” has ever been translated 
into English. 

ES, and published in a fine edition by 
Putnam. Putnam is just bringing out, 

I see by his advance announcement, Count 

Gobineau’s book of essays, “The Golden 

Flower,” companion piece and, in a way, 

introduction to “The Renaissance.” The 

same people figure in it, Cesare Borgia, 

Savonarola, Leo X, Michelangelo. The 

translation is by Ben Ray Redman. 


H..H., Indianapolis, Ind., asks which is the 
best one-volume version of “The Arabian 
Nights.” 

HE version most often found in public 
libraries, on the open shelves at least, is 
that of Lane; a one-volume version is bound 
to be a selection of a few of the tales; 
Lane’s in eight volumes, published by Lip- 
pincott, is distinguished by many photo- 
gravure illustrations by no less an artist 
than Frank Brangwyn. I am assured by 
professional story-tellers that the best one- 
volume version for their purpose is that 
prepared by Padraic Colum for the Chil- 
dren’s Classics series issued by Macmillan. 

It seems to me that the most beautiful pic- 

tures made for the tales are those by Ed- 

mond Dulac; they are beautiful in the 
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OU ARE A WRITER. Don't you ever 
need help in marketing your work? 
I am a literary adviser. For years I 

read for Macmillan, then for Deran, and then I 
became consulting specialist to them and te 
Holt, Stokes, Lippincott, and others, for most 
of whom I have also done expert editing, help- 
ay nee to make their work salable. 
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May Sinclair 
Arnold Waterlow 


Miss Sinclair has put into this fas- 
cinating story of a man’s life all her 
profound knowledge of human 
nature—her sheer love of human 
elements—touching an intensity in 
which you lose yourself completely. 

$2.50 


Eden Phillpotts 


Redcliff 


A story of the Devon coast. Men 
and women, rich and poor, young 
and old, simple wisdom, homely 
philosophy, love, death, pomp, and 
misfortune—all in an element of 
genial, gentle, persuasive humor. 

$2.50 


Margaret 


Ashmun 
The Lake 


The story of a boy who grew up, 
but who was not a man until he 
learned that he must stand or fall 
by himself alone. The love of a girl 
was his teacher. $2.25 


Stella Benson 


Pipers and a Dancer 


This novel, in a Chinese setting, is 
distinguished in a marked degree by 
the “‘treasurable phrase, brilliantly 
sly characterization, and fantas- 
tic humor” which William Rose 
Benet describes as entirely Miss 
Benson’s own. $2.00 


William 
Stearns Davis 
The Beauty of the Purple 


A thrilling historical romance of 
Constantinople in the Eighth Cen- 
tury. Events tumble one upon 
another—tense and eager to the last 
word—settings of gorgeous colors 
and historic interest—in all a re- 
markably interesting story. $2.50 


William B. 


Munro 


Personality in Politics 


This tells of reformers, bosses, and 
leaders; what they do and how 
they do it. $1.50 


Marguerite 


Wilkinson 


Contemporary Poetry 


An anthology chosen from the best 
poetry written in English since 
1870. New and illustrated edition. 

$2.00 


Joseph Gruber 


Czechoslovakia 


A complete survey of the economic 
and social conditions of this six-year 
old nation. $2.00 


H. H. Powers 


The Hill of Athena 


Mr. Powers mounts us upon the 
Acropolis, not in one age but in 
several, each of profound signifi- 
cance. $1.00 


Egypt 


This is a companion volume to 
“Japan” and its sixty-six illustra- 
trations add not only to its attrac- 
tiveness but to its solid value as 
an interpretation of the Egypt of 
today. $2.50 


James Morgan 
Our Presidents 


Intimate five-minute sketches of 
all the Presidents from Washing- 
ton to Coolidge with historical 
sketches of each administration. 
$2.50 
For sale at all book shops 


The Macmillan Company | 


New York 
D 


Chicago Atlanta Boston 
San Francisco 
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books (which are published by Doran) and 
they stand the test of framing and hanging 
in the dining-room, and that is a test. 
Rhead illustrated them for the “Arabian 
Nights” published by Harper, and Milo 
Winter for the Rand McNally edition. For 
the “Oriental Tales” (Duffield), with Ed- 
win Arnold’s introduction, the pictures are 
by that delicate artist, Rie Cramer. I do not 
know who she is, or if indeed Rie is a 
woman’s name, but I delight in all pictures 
I have seen with this signature. There is, 
for instance, in the book of “Old Songs in 
French and English” (Penn) illustrated by 
this artist, a colored picture for “Ah! vous 
dirai-je, Maman,” that is as touching as 
the song, and in exactly the same way. 


W J. W., Swarthmore, Pa., says: “If 
B. B. B., California, really wants 
to go into the pure chemistry and physics 
of photography, he should look into the 
‘Monographs on the Theory of Photog- 
raphy,’ published by Van Nostrand in co- 
operation with the Research Laboratory of 
the Eastman Kodak Company. He would 
also find much of value in the proper num- 
bers of Photo Miniature, a monthly pub- 
lication treating one subject each month.” 


. F. W., North Sheldon, Vt., has been 
spending a “pleasant but soul-search- 
ing afternoon” over E. L. D.’s call, in a 
recent guide, for instances in fiction or his- 
tory of -an old man’s marrying again with 
disastrous consequences to himself. He finds 
several that all but qualify; Milton seems 
to be the only one whose experience really 
does. “How about Edith Dombey?” he 
says, but I refuse to believe for a minute 
in Edith Dombey. Casaubon had no com- 
fort in his marriage with Dorothea Brooke 
(“Middlemarch”), but he thinks, and I 
agree with him rather than have to read 
that book again to find out, that she was 
Casaubon’s first wife. ‘Mary Tudor was 
too much for her elderly French king in 
‘When Knighthood Was in Flower,’ wasn’t 
she? In Maurice Hewlett’s ‘Half Way 
House’ a young governess is reconciled to 
her unwise marriage to a middle-aged 
widower by the persuasion of a gypsy phi- 
losopher.” So it goes: they all-but fill the 
bill. Can it be that all the widowers in 
fiction either stayed so or remarried hap- 
pily? 
. H., Los Angeles, Cal., endorses my 
praise of Miss Bone’s book on story- 
telling, which she had been using in the 
English edition before Harcourt, Brace 
brought out this admirable book here. Also 
she adds Walter de la Mare’s “Come Hith- 
er” (Knopf) to the list of anthologies for 
children. “It is,” she says, “full of treasure 
for the delver into quaint and _ curious 
stories (I use it always in preparing lectures 
on story-telling, even if it is authentic fairy 
gold that is not expected to be practical), 
but its indefinable charm would endear it 
to the exceptional child and the exceptional 
parent.” | 


W. S., Decatur, Ill., bought a second-hand 
set of the D’Artagnan romances, the old 
one from Lupton, in five volumes, and 
finds that one, “Bragelonne, Son of 
Athos,” is missing. He ’wants to fill 
the gap. 

e ICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE, OR 

TEN: YEARS LATER,” is published 
by Little, Brown in a complete translation, 
issued according to the author’s arrangement 
and including, in the order in which they 
should: be read, the stories often published 
separately as “Bragelonne, Son of Athos,” 

“The Iron Mask” and “Louise de la Val- 

liére.’ It is in four volumes, 2,690 pages. 

(Both Crowell and Burt publish versions 

of the Bragelonne romance.) One would 

think those 3,000 pages would do for the 
young Dumas lover; but many a one has 
struck the last page with a bump. I re- 
member my version left the fate of Fouqué 
in doubt—and I can still recall the intellec- 
tual sunburst when it dawned on me that 

Fouqué was in the history-books. Then 

and there began a lifelong friendship with 

history. 


T. E. F., Texarkana, Ark., given as sub- 
ject “The Romance of South American 
Rivers,” asks for material for a club 
paper. 

f Spree HUNTERS OF THE AMA- 

ZON,” by Fritz Up de Graff. (Duf- 
field), is chockful of it; he goes up one 
river for rubber and another for the gold 
of the Incas: an absorbing book. The 
famous “River of Doubt” figures in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s “Through the Brazilian 

Wilderness (Scribner). A river is the focal 

point of one of the most unusual and dis- 
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tinctive books that have come out of South 
America, “Adventures in Bolivia,” by C. H. 
Prodgers (Dodd, Mead), of whom I know 
no more than this book tells and that is 
enough to put him with Cunninghame Gra- 
ham, Safroni Middleton and other modern 
gentleman adventurers. He was placidly 
racing horses in Chile when he was asked 
to get from a tribe of Indians far in the 
interior permission to enter their country 
for rubber. These wise savages had heard 
what happens when white men want rub- 
ber, and were settling the matter at the 
source by killing any foreigner who set 
foot on their river-bank. He crossed. The 
story is immense. 


C. C., Wheeling, W. Va., asks who is the 
authorized translator of Anatole France 
and who publishes the translations. 

ODD, MEAD, in a uniform edition 
that is an ornament to any library 

and that manages to keep step with the ap- 
pearance of the works in French. But there 
is no one translator for the whole; the work 
has been done, and done with remarkable 
fidelity and vision, by sixteen men and 
women, some, like Lafcadio Hearn and 

Curtis Hidden Page, with but one book; 

some, like Alfred Allinson, Winifred Ste- 

phefs or J. Lewis May, with several. Mr. 

May, who translated the “Pierre Noziére” 

series, has written “Anatole France,” a 

critical appreciation just published by Dodd, 

Mead. 


. E. H., Derby Line, Vt., and a corre- 
spondent in Canada ask who is Victor 
Endersby, who wrote “The Gateway out of 
Time and Space,” a book on the fourth 
dimension, and whether he has written any- 
thing else; and R. H., New York, asks for 
similar information about James Allen— 
not James Lane Allen, but the man who 
wrote an inspirational book, “As a Man 
Thinketh,” in the Little Leather Library. 


R. S., New York, wants all the books he 
can get on the rug industry, the story of 
rugs and their use in interior decoration. 

NE who lives in the city can spend a 

large part of his future life keeping 
up with publications on this subject in the 
collections of the Public Library, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art and the colleges 
and art schools. A student far from book- 
shops or libraries will be safe in ordering, 
as a scholarly and beautifully illustrated 
work, John Kimberley Mumford’s “Ori- 
ental Rugs” (Scribner) and a large new 
volume from Brentano, “Masterpieces of 

Oriental Rugs,” translated from the German 

of Grote-Halsenbalg, with 120 illustrations 

in colors and a history of the art. “The 

Practical Book of Oriental Rugs,” by G. G. 

Lewis (Lippincott), is another safe and 

satisfactory choice among the larger works, 

especially for study of decorative values; 

Mr. Lewis wrote also “The Mystery of the 

Oriental Rug” (Lippincott). “Rugs in 

Their Native Land,” by Eliza Dunn (Dodd, 

Mead), is worth getting, and so is the little 

volume on “Carpets and the Carpet Trade,” 

by R. S. Brinton, in the series of useful 
handbooks on various kinds of business is- 
sued by Pitman. H. G. Dwight’s “Persian 

Miniatures” (Doubleday, Page), has a 

chapter “About Rug Books,” and _ the 

devotee of the Chinese rug will find in a 

special supplement issued by the Chinese 

Social and Political Science Review in April 

of this year an article of value, “Peking 

Rugs and Peking Boys,” by Chu and Blais- 

dell. Hooked and braided relics of Ameri- 

can home industry are described by Amy 

Mali Hicks in her “Craft of Handmade 

Rugs” (McBride) ; this is the only type on 

which I qualify as an expert, and as such 

I testify that her directions will help any 

one to construct one. 


C. L. B. C., Buffalo, N. Y., adds to the list 
of books of “legends off the beaten 
track,” “Seneca Myths and Folk Tales,” 
by Arthur C. Parker, archeologist of the 
New York State Museum, saying that it 
is a most unusual collection of legends. 


T IS published by the Buffalo Historical 
Society, Vol. XXVII, 1923. Little, 
Brown & Co. set me right on my statement 
that John H. Wigmore is the author of the 
book on the conduct of law suits that I was 
assured would be of use to the inquiring 
maker of scenarios. The book in question 
is “Reed’s Conduct of Law Suits,” second 
edition, 1912 (Little, Brown). “Wigmore 
on Evidence,” which they also publish, is 
in five bulky volumes and would get the 


. Scenario writer out of his depth. And Kauf- 


mann and Connolly’s play, “Beggar on 
Horseback,” is published by Boni & Live- 
right, and so are six other volumes of cur- 
rent stage successes, valuable to drama 
classes, who will do well to write for a 
catalogue. 


The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopkins 


SALES SEASON BEGINS. 


HE auction season is beginning earlier 

than last year. The Walpole Galleries 
has already held its first sale. Charles F. 
Heartman’s first sale, as already announced, 
took place on September 30. The Anderson 
Galleries opens the season on October 6. 
The American Art Association and Stan V. 
Henkels of Philadelphia will soon fall into 
line. All of these auction houses report good 
prospects for an active season and the gen- 
eral indications are that many important 
rarities will be sold under the hammer. 

The Anderson Galleries first sale will be 
held on October 6, 7, 8 and g when the 
library of the late Jesse P. Gram of this 
city, consisting of 1,796 Jots, will be dis- 
persed. This is not a collector’s library, 
although there are a few books that should 
interest collectors. It is, however, the library 
of a discriminating booklover who was 
preéminently a reader of good books and 
wanted good editions. There are in the 
neighborhood of 5,000 volumes carefully 
selected including many choice editions of 
the classics and all in fine condition. 

It is in the dispersal of collections of 
this kind that the average booklover who 
is gathering a home library of good books 
for their cultural value has his opportunity. 
He is generally able to pick up a few lots 
at attractive prices because competition is 
not as keen as when the collectors are 
afield. The sales of the great collections 
with many important rarities are interesting 
to attend but the man who has little to 
spend will find his best bargains in the more 
ordinary sales. 


A NEW LAMB ITEM 


LITTLE volume written by Charles 
Lamb for children, practically un- 
known to Lamb collectors, has been dis- 


covered and is now in the possession of 
Gabriel Wells, the rare book dealer of this 
city, who seems to have great luck in hunt 
ing rarities of Burns, Blake and Lam) 
Mr. Wells has just returned from a three 
months’ visit in Europe and this is one of 
many rarities that he has to show for his 
vacation. 


In a letter to his friend Manning, dated 
January 2, 1810, Lamb writes: 

“I have published a little book for chil. 
dren on titles of honor and to give them 
some idea of difference of rank and gradual 
rising. I have made a little scale supposing 
myself to receive the following various 
accessions of dignity from the King, who 
is the fountain of honor, as at first (1) 
Mr. C. Lamb, (2) C. Lamb, Esq., (3) Sig 
C. Lamb, Bart., (4) Baron Lamb of Stam. 
ford, (5) Viscount Lamb, (6) Earl La 
(7) Marquis Lamb, (8) Duke Lamb. ft 
would look like quibbling to carry it on 
further and especially as it is not necessary 
for children to go beyond ordinary titles 
of subregal dignity in our own country, 
Otherwise I have sometimes in my dreams 
imagined myself still advancing as (9) 
King Lamb, (10) Emperor Lamb, (11) 
Pope Innocent, higher than which js 
nothing. ” 

References to the “little book” did not 
escape the attention of Lamb’s biographers, 
but it was generally considered as purely 
imaginary. Now more than a century after 
it was first published, a copy has been dis. 
covered. It is dedicated to the Princes 
Elizabeth, and the dedication is dated 1808, 


Another edition was issued in 1809 and yet, 


another in 1810, so it appears that the 
book had quite a run even at the price of 
seven shillings, the high price being due 
to the twenty-four colored engravings 
which illustrated it. 
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ray St. 
Beacon Book Shop, 43 E. 45th St. 
W. Beyer, 213 W. 43d St. 
Bloch Publishing Co., 26 E. 22d St. 
a Faun Book Shop, 20 Lexington 
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Book Service, 337 E. 10th St. 

Bryant Bookshop, 66 W. 47th St. 

The Book-World, 745 Riverside Drive. 

M. I. Braverman, 20 Vesey St. 

Brentano’s, Fifth Ave. at 27th St. 

Breslow’s Book Shop, 1 and 2 Bible 
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The Brick Row Book Shop, 19 E. 47th 
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The Britannica Book Shop, 342 Madi- 
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Bryant Bookshop, 66 W. 47th St. 
S. Budow, 3 Greenwich Ave. 
The Clinton Book Store, 62 W. 8th St. 
Columbia University Press Book Store, 
2960 Broadway. 
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Doubleday, Page & Co. 55 Liberty St. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 38 Wall St. 
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Chicago 
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Brady’s Book Shop, 3145 Broadway. 
W. P. Blessing, 208 S. Wabash Ave. 
Brentano’s, 218 S. Wabash Ave. 
Fanny Butcher’s Book Shop, 75 East 
dam St. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott and Co., 18 S. 
abash Ave. 
The Chicago Book Store, Inc., 62 E. 
Monroe St. 
Follett Book Co., 408 S. Wabash Ave. 
Hyman-McGee, 158 W. Washington St. 
as gs Book Store, 424 S. Dear- 
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Philadelphia 


J. E. Barr & Co., 1124 Walnut St. 

The Centaur Book Shop, 1224 Chancel- 
or St. 

College Book and Supply Store, 3425 
Woodland Ave. 

The Fine Arts Book and Gift Shop, 

412 So. 5th St. 

George W. Jacobs & Co., 1628 Chest- 
nut St. 


Boston 
Copley Gift Shop, 455 Stuart St. 
Lincoln Book Shop, 58 Melrose St. 
Old Corner Book Store, 50 Bromfield, St 
Old Grey House Book Shop. 
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find the latest issue of 
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E. 19th St. 

Harcourt-Brace Book Shop, 4 W. 43d St. 

Benjamin Hauser, 1285 Fifth Ave. 

Hidden Book Shop, 74 Broadway. 

Jimmie Higgins Book Shop, 127 Uni- 
versity Place. 

International Book and Art Shop, 3 
Christopher St. 

Pierre Jarry, Hotel Brevoort, Fifth 
Ave. and 8th St. 

L. Jonas & Co., Woolworth Bldg. 

The Literary Lobby, 28 W. 44th St. 
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Reliance Book Shop, 23 E. 14th St. 

Seiffer’s Bookstore, 755 Westchester 
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A. G. Seiler, 1224 Amsterdam Ave. 

Harry Stone, 137 Fourth Ave. 

Sunwise Turn, Inc., 51 E. 44th St. 

Theatre District Book Shop, 1650 
Broadway. 

Twin Arts Shop, 44 E. 59th St. 

The Villlage Book Shelves, 144 Mc- 
Dougal St. 

Edwin C. Walker, 211 W. 138th St. 

Washington Square Book Shop, 27 W. 
8th St. 

John Wanamaker, W. 8th St. 


William R. Hill, 945 E. 47th St. 
K. G. Jansky, 65 E. Van Buren St. 
A. yee and Co., 22 N. Michigan 


ve. 
Methodist Book Concern, 740 Rush St. 
Nedwick’s Book Store, 346 Clark St. 
Post Office News Co., 37 W. Monroe 


St. 

University of Chicago Book Store, 5802 
Euclid Ave. 

The Walden Bookshop, 410 N. Michi- 
gan Ave. 

The Walden Book Shop, 307 Plymouth 
Court. 


The Locust Street Book Shop, 1527 
Locust St. 

Newman F. McGirr, 107 S. 22d St. 

The Presbyterian Book Store, Juniper 
and Walnut Sts. 

C. Ross Smith, 126 S. 17th St. 

John Wanamaker, Market Square. 

Remigius Oeiss, 954 N. 5th St. 
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AND COMMENT 

HE indications are strong that first 

editions of the Victorian period and 

¢ will be an important factor in the 
upon which we are now entering. 

gason UP Aas 





There have been many conflicting reports 
from Italy in regard to the discovery of 
the lost books of Livy. Later reports rather 
discredit the earlier reports, but the literary 
gorld should wait patiently for an authori- 
tative official rr iam which will be 

ming in due time. 
forthcoming SSS 

The Prussian Academy of Sciences has 
discovered that it was swindled on an al- 
leged fourth century manuscript with a 
fragment of the works of the Latin writer 
Plautus, which it purchased and incorpor- 
ated in the treasures of the Royal library in 
1918. Critics challenged its authenticity, but 
the Academy has now established by chemi- 
cal tests that the manuscript was written in 
gniline ink, invented in the nineteenth 
* 2 & 8 

“The Complete Poems of Charlotte 
Bronté,’? “The Complete Poems of Anne 
Bronte,” and “The Complete Poems of 
Emily Jane Bronté,” edited by Clement 
Shorter, with bibliographies and notes by 
(. W. Hatfield, have just come from the 
press. These are definitive editions of the 


Bronté sisters. Half of the poems in the 
Charlotte Bronté volume have never been 
published before. The Anne Bronté volume 
also contains many unpublished poems. 
These volumes will, of course, be of great 
interest to Bronté collectors. 

we “ 

At the recent Americanists’ Congress at 
Gothenburg, Dr. Sophus Larsen, chief: li- 
brarian of the Copenhagen University, con- 
tributed a paper on the reported Danish- 
Portuguese expedition to American shores 
through the Arctic Ocean, a quarter of a 
century before Columbus’s voyage of dis- 
covery. Dr. Larsen called attention to vari- 
ous accounts, traditions and a globe of 
1537, all of which, he showed, point to 
such an expedition as having been success- 
fully undertaken about 1466. Dr. Larsen 
explained that all statements must be based 
upon some detailed account of this expedi- 
tion, which unfortunately no longer exists. 
He added that Olaus Magnus’s description 
of Iceland and Greenland taken from docu- 
ments he found in Venice, was probably 
connected with the Portuguese account of 
this joint expedition. 

se SF 

It is very generally considered that the 
collecting of rare books, as it is done in 
America today, dates from the great sale 
of the Hoe Library at The Anderson Gal- 
leries in 1911. At this sale Mr. Huntington 
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NEW & OLD BOOKS $:: 





BARGAIN OFFERS 


“SEIFFER’S” NEW BARGAIN CATA- 

LOGUE will be issued early in October. . It 
will not be just another “remainder list,” but 
a carefully compiled selection of books, both 
new and second-hand, on every conceivable 
subject. The prices are so low, that you will 
be amazed. Discount to libraries and schools. 
Write, Seiffer’s Bronx Bookstore, 755 West- 
chester Ave., New York City. 








BOOK LOVERS, Collectors and Readers in 
general find pleasure in visiting our shop, where 
a clean, well selected and richly varied stock 
of books in all branches of Art, Science and 
Literature is offered at reasonable prices. Courte- 
ous and intelligent service. Correspondence 
wlicited. Catalogues issued. Dauber & Pine, 
Inc. 83 Fourth Ave., New York. Telephone 
Stuyvesant 1383. 


“TELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gratuitously. 
Ginsburg’2 Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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bought many of the rarest books now in 
his Library in California. Since the Hoe 
sale many great libraries have been sold by 
auction, including the Jones, Hagen, Rob- 
inson, and numerous installments of Mr. 
Huntington’s duplicates. It is interesting to 
note that, out of nine hundred and twenty- 
six books in the recently issued catalogue 
of the Library of John L. Clawson, no 
less than four hundred and_ninety-seven 
have been sold during recent years at The 
Anderson Galleries. 
es 

Many valuable documents signed by both 
Abraham Lincoln and John Wilkes Booth, 
his assassin, were bequeathed to the Water- 
town Library Association of Connecticut by 
the late Benjamin F. Curtiss. 

ee Se 

The German Government has asked for 
soldiers’ diaries and letters written at the 
front during the war. A bureau has been 
established to receive and preserve such ma- 
terial as a part of the history of the great 
conflict. 

So fF & 

The will of John Quinn, lawyer, book 
collector and art connoisseur, provides that 
ten or twenty years hence his letters of a 
literary or historical character shall go to 
the New York Public Library. In the 
meantime, they will be arranged,. mounted, 
indexed and bound awaiting delivery. 
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The sixth volume of “A Summary Cata- 
logue of-Western Manuscripts in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford,’ by Falconer 
Madan, formerly librarian of the Bodleian, 
and Dr. H. H. E. Craster, sub-librarian, 
will soon be published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. It describes the manuscripts 
acquired by the library between July, 1890, 
and December, 1915, the accession of each 
year being taken in turn. 

se FF 


In the collection of book and manuscripts, 
which the University of Texas purchased 
three years ago, of the estate of the late 
Genaro Garcia, a distinguished scholar of 
the City of Mexico, there was recently dis- 
covered an old manuscript written on paper 
made from the fiber of the maguey plant, 
which gives an account of the Hernando 
Cortez expedition to Mexico, written by a 
member of the invading force more than 
400 years ago. 


es 
Volume IV of the second series of Publi- 
cations of the Bostonian Society is one of 
the most interesting and valuable publica- 


tions of this society. It is entitled “The 
Lafayette Letters in the Bostonian Society,” 
and gives the original French text and on 
the opposite pages a translation, with notes, 
ty Horace H. Morse, head of the history 
department of Mount Herman School, and 
a member of the society. 











PRINTERS & BINDERS 


Single insertion rate: 4 cents a word 





MY SHOP is what we Americans think an 
English Bookshop looks like—but it isn’t. New- 
man F. McGirr, 107 S. 22nd St., Philadelphia. 





GOOD AND RARE BOOKS. Catalogue. 
Books searched for. E. W. Johnson, 343 E. 140. 





SPECIALISTS 





A BINDER for the “Saturday Review” to 
hold a year’s issue. Send for circular. H. R. 
Huntting Co., Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 





BOOKS ON FREE MASONRY and other 
Secret Orders. Catalogue free. Aurand’s Book 
Store, Harrisburg, Pa. 





WE SPECIALIZE in furnishing books for 
fixed monthly or yearly sums to persons any- 
where in the world. Suggestions for reading 
based on individual needs or wishes made with- 
out charge. Circular without obligation. The 
Arnold Company, Equitable Building, Baltimore, 
Mo. 


COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS : 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 








REVIEWERS ATTENTION! WE PAY 
HIGHEST PRICES, for “review copies” of 
late fiction and new fiction. Send us list of 


books you have, or telephone us to call. Bronx 





Bookstore, 755 Westchester Ave., New York 
City. Phone, Dayton 3353. 

AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS accurately 
typed by expert (secretary) 12c. a page, one 
carbon furnished. Revision if wanted. Zee 


Guilfoyle, 456 Riverside Drive, New York. 
LANGUAGES 


GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES of 
Oriental languages. Benj. F. Gravely, Martins- 
ville, Virginia. 











WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM, 
All Languages. Siberic 
Mongolic, Nipponic, 
Turkic, Japanese. Primer, $1.94. Pronunciation- 
Tables, 30c. Hungarian, Japanese. 
8 West 4oth Street, New York. 


Master-key to 
languages,’ Finnugric, 
Samoyedic, Tungusic, 


Languages, 





MULTIGRAPHING 





EXCHANGE your undesired books for de- 
tired ones. Write for terms. Your book wants 
will be promptly attended to. Brussels Book 
Exchange, 149 Alabama Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SAVE 14 ON BOOKS: If you are about to 
buy new books, send us your list. We have a 
tremendous selection of books, very slightly 
used, latest fiction and classics, from which we 
can fill your order. Bargain list mailed regu- 
larly. Seiffers Bronx Bookstore, 755 West- 
chester Ave., New York. 





RARE EDITIONS 





FIRST EDITIONS of Modern Authors in 
fine condition. Books, Prints, Programmes and 
Photographs relating te the Drama. Books by 
and about Walt Whitman. Good Literature at 
Moderate prices. Monthly Catalogs issued. 
Oxford Book Shop. Alfred F. Goldsmith, 42 
Lexington Ave., at 24th St. The Sign of the 








RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau Street, New 
York, dealers in old historical books, Christian 
Science literature, old laws, autographed letters. 
Catalogues furnished. 








FOR THE BOOK LOVER. Rare books— 
First Editions—Books now out of print. Latest 
tatalogue sent on request. C. Gerhardt, 25 West 
42d Street, New York. 








ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 1 sth to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards on Sea, England. 
ee 





OLD AND RARE BOOKS, first editiens, 
Siete items. “The Book Peddler,” Omaha 
ational Bank Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 


i 





POST FREE on application to Dulau & Co., 
W 34 35 & 36 Margaret Street, London, 
+ I. (Established 1792). Catalogue 113, 
and Rare Books; Catalogue 116, Modern 
Fire pa: Literatures Catalogue 118, Modern 
Editions. Catagolue 120, Old Books. “Du- 

& Co., Ltd., with whom one now associates 










an. ef especial bibliographical interests.” 


—The New York Times. 


THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
30 East 53d Street. Books on Occultism, Mys- 
ticism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, The 
Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Religions, 
Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folklore, and 
kindred subjects—old, rare and out-of-print, new 
and contemporary. 





LISTS of rare Lincoln items mailed on re- 
quest. M. H. Briggs, 5113 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A COMPLETE SERVICE. Our plant is 
adequately equipped to take care of all your 
mailing requirements. Rate card on applica- 
tion. Manhattan Letter Co., Bible House, Astor 
Place. Stuyvesant 2505. 





GENERAL ITEMS 





BOOKS REVIEWED in this issue sent post 
free anywhere. Special attention to kinsprits. 
Greenwich Village Book Shop. 4 Christopher 
Street, New York City. Spring 8516. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE 





LATEST FRENCH BOOKS—%s cents each, 
postpaid. Rolland, L’Eté—Morand, Lewis et 
Iréne. Escholier, La Nuit. Bordeaux, La Vie 
Est un Sport. Bourget, Coeur Pensif. Proust, 
La Prisonniére, 2 vols. Schoenhof’s, 387 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 





PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


DIDN’T YOU KNOW? THE BLUE FAUN 
sends any book reviewed or advertised upon 
receipt of price. Orders $5 or more postpaid. 
Inquiries welcomed. 29 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 


BUIST’S BOOK SEARCH SERVICE will 
find the book you want at the most reasonable 
price. No charge until the book is found. 
David Craig Buist, 7 Elm Street, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 








GRAPHIC PRESS, 79 West 8th St., New 
York. High-grade printing at fair prices. 





PERMANENT BINDER to hold 26 copies 
of The Saturday Review, $3.00. Bookbinding 
of every description. Eggeling Bookbindery, 
16 East 13th St., New York. 





WRITERS’ SERVICE 





MANUSCRIPTS PERFECTLY TYPED soc 
thousand words, including carbon. Rates for 
criticism, revision, etc., on demand. Elsa Gid- 
low, 447 West 22d Street, New York City. 





SEND TODAY for free sample copy of 
America’s greatest magazine for writers. Filled 
with practical articles by leading authorities. 
Will help you write and sell stories, photoplays, 
songs, etc. Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ohio. : 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING, TRANSLA- 
TIONS. Hourly Secretarial Service. Multi- 
graphing. Mail Campaigns. Cosmopolitan Cor- 
respondence Bureau, 50 Union Square. Stuyves- 
ant 7061. 








THE HIDDEN BOOK SHOP offers new 
books and personal service to downtown New 
York. 74 Broadway—g New Street. 





CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Apply for catalogue of desirable 
secondhand books. Books also bought. 





WE CAN SUPPLY any book that is adver- 
tised or mentioned in this issue. Ginsburg’s 
Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. 





s 
CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. The Holli- 
day Bookshop, 10 West 47th St., New York. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current 
books of English and American fiction, poetry, 
drama, criticism, art, essays, can now be pre- 
cured from Eugene Pell, 1203 Lecust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





BENJAMIN HAUSER, 1285 Fifth Ave., 
New York. All books available at Harlem’s 
only modern Bookshep. Popular fictien ber- 
towable. Open evenings, toe. 
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MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncem- 
ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather 
and carry the best collection of good books fer 
the intellectual reader. 





EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 





THE VILLAGE BOOK SHELVES, 144 Mac- 
Dougal Street, New York, announces that books 
in their circulating library may be ordered by 
telephone or mail and they will be delivered 
promptly by messenger. Call Spring 5886. 


THE WEST; the Indians; local history ; 
genealogy. Catalogs on request. The Cadmus 
Book Shop, 312 West 34th Street, New York. 

THE LANTERN BOOK SERVICE, 1611 
University Avenue, New York City. Books on 
ancient and modern Greek literature, religion 
and sex. Only mail orders. Prompt and schol- 


arly attention. 


BACK ISSUES of newspapers for past ten 


years, magazines, current issues of papers in 
principal cities. Jonas Co., Woolworth Bldg. 

READ “RED CORPUSCLE SONGS” in 
Zarathustran Review. Copy toc. Box 456, 
London, Ontario. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! WE HOLD 











enormous stock, second-hand and new; all 
subjects; on approval; rare books; catalogues 
free, mention interests; commissions executed. 
Foyles, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, 
England. 
CODE BOOKS 
BENSINGER CODES—When it’s Cable 


Codes you want, remember that Bensinger sells 
them for every purpose! Right in price and 
quality—guaranteed correct! §S. R. Bensinger 
Co. (Est. 1887) 17 Whitehall St., New York. 
Cables. Multigraph. Phone: Bowling Grees 
6989. 





BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS: And competent 
Editorial Assistance in the Criticism, Revision 
and Publication of their Werk. toot Places 
to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50; Polti’s 36 Dramatic 
Situations, $1.50; Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50; Plotting the Short Story, $1.00; Tech- 
nique of Fiction Writing, $1.75; How to Write 
a Short Story, 65c. Catalogue 25 others. Manu- 
scripts revised, typed, advice as to markets. Ex- 
planatory leaflets. Correspondence _ invited. 
James Knapp Reeve (Former editor, The 
Editor), 3 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohie. 








OUT-OF-PRINT 


OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene- 
alogies, English publications, special items, etc. 
Items quoted at moderate prices. National Bib- 
liophile Service, 1270 Broadway, New York, 
Pennsylvania 2986. 








OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also specialize 
in first editions, rare items, genealogies, maga- 
zines, English books, etc. No charge or obliga- 
tion for this service. Announcements free. 
American Library Service, Dept. 326, S00 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Longacre 10435. 
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Here is the most inti- 
mate pen portrait 
yet written of 







































































“The most dynamic 


American who 
ever lived” 


The Letters 
of 
Archie Butt 


EDITED BY 
LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


Living Again in 
Roosevelt’s Days 


In these pages the reader finds himself 
living again the days when Theodore 
Roosevelt’s towering personality di- 
rected the affairs of the nation. 
Through the observing eyes of Butt, 
the great, magnetic, many-sided 
Roosevelt is revealed in a new light. 
One reads of his personal habits, his 
mannerisms, foibles, virtues, his pri- 
vate opinions as to many of his con- 
temporaries, his relationship to the 
members of the famous “Tennis Cab- 
inet,” his never-ending attempts to 
elude the secret service guards, his 
entertainment of educators, prize- 
fighters, diplomats, big game hunters, 
political leaders and jiu-jitsu instruc- 
tors. 


One is transported into the midst of 
Roosevelt family life at Oyster Bay 
and into the very center not. only of 
the official but of the more intimate 
social life of Washington. 


Archie Butt’s Letters 
a Heritage 


Dying, as he had lived, a gentleman 
and a soldier, Major Butt was last 
seen on the ill-fated Titanic, with 
coat stripped off, standing beside the 
life boats when the rush for them 
had begun in the last moments of 
frenzy. With a revolver in one hand 
and a belaying pin in the other, he 
stood ready to strike down or shoot 
the first man who should attempt to 
dispute that established law of the 
sea—“Women and children first!” 
His letters are a real heritage to his 
country. 


At all booksellers 
$5. 


DOUBLEDAY, 

PAGE & CO. 
Garden City, 
New York 
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The Phoenix Nest 


| 7E WRITE this under difficulties 
from the Flying Carpet that is carry- 

ing us back to Manhattan. (Look out 
there, Phoenix, if you go to sleep you'll 
slide off the fringe of the rug!) The book 
we have taken with us to read is Aldous 
Huxley’s new collection of short stories, 
“Young Archimedes,” six tales in his usual 
sprightly and curious manner; but Gordon, 
our Djinn, is whistling between his teeth 
and the wind is whistling in our ears, and 
altogether we are making heavy weather of 
it. —-<$2—~. So we turn to the book we 
brought along just to look at, which is 
“Traveller’s Joy,” subtitled “A Device,” 
by Dion Clayton Calthrop, with the maps 
done by Gilbert Pownall. ‘There are eight 
maps, all in brilliant colors, wrought in cir- 
cumstantial detail, a complete atlas of lands, 
towns, islands, and a broad highway such 
as all children’s dreams delight in. Opening 
to “Pirate Island,” the first map, we are im- 
mediately enthralled. It’s a wonder that 
J. M. Barrie didn’t think up this book long 
ago; but Calthrop has devised it perfectly. 
His text is just a hint at what you can begin 
to work out for yourself on the map, and 
the map is dreaming-ground for amazing 
stories you can make up all by yourself. 
What happened when the moon was under a 
cloud at “Come What May Ferry,” for in- 
stance—or who came in gray dawn from 
Blackgang Wood to Grimstone. All over 
the island we find scattered look-outs, buried 
treasure, arms, supplies, sites of fights, gun- 
powder, safe hiding places and rum stores. 
When one turns over to the Railway Map 
one can spend hours taking different jour- 
neys, from country to city, from city to 
country. How apt are the cities’ names, 
“Deafton-on-the-Noise,” for instance, and 
“Squallorbury,” and the country’s “Thrush” 
and “Twinkle Bay”! Next of the maps 
comes “Redindia,” with its log camps and 
wigwams, pelt stores and colonial houses; 
a great territory for games; and the Ex- 
plorers’ Country that follows is even more 
fascinating. Then there are The Broad 
Highway, the Forty Isles, the Market Town, 
and, of course, a Fairyland. Altogether 
this seems to us the gayest and most perma- 
nently interesting children’s book we have 
seen in moons, of the greatest originality 
and ingenuity. —-<%@—~ And it is an easy 
transition from such flights of fancy as 
these delectable maps to Padraic Colum’s 
tales and legends of Hawaii, for Padraic is, 
after all, the writer par excellerce for chil- 
dren (see “The Peep-Show Man” in the 
Little Library (Macmillan)),.and in this 
instance he has not only a collection of 
stories fascinating in themselves but also a 
distinct addition to the folklore of the world. 
“At the Gateways of the Day” is the first 
volume of the Hawaiian myths as presented 
by Padraic, under the auspices of The Ha- 
waiian Legend and Folklore Commission. 
The book comes from the Yale University 
Press, and the second volume will be “The 
Bright Islands.” It is now in preparation. 
Some of the illustrations by Juliette May 
Fraser are most interesting. $8 We 
see that The Stratford Monthly is publish- 
ing a novel by Gamaliel Bradford, “Her 
Own Way,” also that Carroll Frey has com- 
piled a Bibliography of the Writings of 
H. L. Mencken, with a foreword by Men- 
cken himself, attractively put forth by the 
Centaur Book Shop, Philadelphia; and 
among some books from Little, Brown we 
perceive a new edition of Percy D, Haugh- 
ton’s “Football and How to Watch It.” 





Now, after a lapse of some minutes when 
we should have been writing, we must admit 
that the photographic illustrations to the 
great Harvard coach’s book have held us 
captive with their exposition of strategic 
success and failure. Heywood Broun, in 
his foreword, remarks that football should 
take its place among the liberal arts, that 
“the surprising flash of the trick finish” 
in a football play reminds him of an O. 
Henry story; and we are inclined to agree 
with him; certainly all who intend to wit- 
ness any football matches this season and 
have not yet perused Haughton’s book will 
be spectators twice as interested after doing 
so. 2 f85~ Speaking of forewords, 
Max Beerbohm has written one to “The 
Tragedy of Mr. Punch” by Russell Thorn- 
dike and Reginald Arkell, This is a fan- 
tastic play in Prologue and One Act, and 
is in the good old Mr. Punch tradition. It 
is deliciously illustrated. Here is the puppet 
show Punch complete, not the Punch of Mr. 
Conrad Aiken’s luxuriantly Macabre imagi- 
nation, but the less subtle and much more 
British figure of fun. Any Punch and 
Judy show could proceed by the text of 
Thorndike and Ardell’s play and evoke a 
popular response. SS. Ben Hecht 
has been continuing “Fantazius Mallare” in 
“The Kingdom of Evil” (as well as pur- 
veying a serial to Liberty) and Pascal 
Covici has broadsided us about it. This 
is, of course, a limited edition—of two 
thousand copies—and the price of “The 
Kingdom of Evil” is ten dollars per. Too 
high, we perpend! Pascal is also bringing 
out “The Sins of the Fathers and Other 
Tales,” by George R. Gissing, published for 
the first time in book form. They'll be 
ready October 15th. In this case the edi- 
tion is limited to 550 numbered copies. 
ae Ethelbert White has illustrated 
with some beautiful designs on wood a new 
edition of Richard Jeffries’s autobiography, 
“The Story of My Heart”; and, to leap like 
a grasshopper from one point to another, the 
fact that the name of Clarence Darrow has 
lately been much before the public should 
make of interest the publication by the Four 
Seas Company of Boston of a brochure by 
Darrow entitled “The Skeleton in the 
Closet.” It is brought out in “The Con- 
temporary Series.” It is an essay that should 
be read by everybody; particularly, we 
would suggest, by the Cluck-Clucks Clan, 
an even larger organization, perhaps, than 
that which kapers so koyly with the letter K. 
a We know of a place in another 
state (which is neither the fourth dimension 
nor the after-life) where an_ occasional 
writer who really desires solitude may find 
the opportunity for intensive literary work. 
We will sternly cast our eye over the cre- 
dentials of any one who tries to find out 
where it is, and, to the specially deserving, 
may possibly impart the address. All your 
guesses are wrong, by the way, if you think 
you know where it is! <2. Willard 
Parker has just translated and edited an 
extraordinary document, “The Manuscript 
of St. Helena”; Napoleon mentioned this 
manuscript in his will; he also denied his 
authorship of it in the same document; now 
it is published you may decide for yourself. 
ie But now the flying Carpet nears 
its destination, and the upthrust of Manhat- 
tan’s mighty towers castellates the horizon. 
And, oh Mammon and Unright- 
eousness! there goes our brief-case over- 
board,—so we can’t write any more! 


W.R.B. 





A beautifully told tale 


of love and youth on the shores of the sunlit Adriatic 


SAILS or SUNSET 


By CECIL ROBERTS 





both sides of the Atlantic. 


Author of “Scissors” 


Cecil Roberts’ garlier novel, “Scissors,” won warm praise on 
His new book is written with 


equal distinction and charm. Set against a gorgeous back- 
ground of the Venetian lagoons, is a swift-moving dramatic 
$2.00 


story of love at first sight and passionate youth. 











If you haven’t yet read Louis Bromfield’s ‘‘The Green Bay Tree’’ 
you still have a great literary treat ahead of you. 





443 4th Ave. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


New York 
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KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


The Little Girl 


Stories written after those of A German Pension 
and before Bliss, each one revealing a new face 
of her exquisite art. $2.50 


GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP 


America 
THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


This vivid, interesting, picturesque yet sound 
one-volume history of America is one of the 
most important books of the year. For ey 

boy and girl, woman and man. Beautifully j. 
lustrated with four 4-color plates and seventeen 
drawings in black and white. $4.00 





CARL VAN VECHTEN 


The Tattooed Countess 


The vivacious story of Ella Nattatorrini is 
sweeping the country just as she swept her home 
town. As The New York Post says, “The 
Countess is the thing! You must meet her.” 
Sixth Edition. $2.50 


RAYNER SEELIG 


The Eternal Huntress 


“Eternal woman, eternal huntress. They ant 
one and the same thing.’ A vivid novel deal 
ing with the younger generation in and around 
New York. $2.00 





JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


Balisand 


Already in its 30th thousand 


“We cannot, even with great effort, think of 
any other native novel which, for finesse, for 
lyric beauty, for understanding and vitality of 
the characters and for story interest, can ap 
proach Balisand. It is the mature work of a 
superb talent._—John V. A. Weaver in The 
Brooklyn Eagle. $2.50 


JAMES HENLE 


Sound and Fury 


“Mr. Henle’s hero might have been contrived 
by Henry Fielding. A distinguished American 
first novel."—New York Times. $2.50 


CASES 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 


Three Tales 


The latest addition to the Borzoi Pocket Books. 
In each of these three tales may be found, & 
short story form, an example of the three mala 
aspects of Flaubert’s genius. $1.25 


ORDEAL, BY DALE COLLINS, HAS BEEN 
HAILED AS THE THRILLER OF THE 
SEASON IN ENGLAND, AUSTRALIA AND 
AMERICA. THE SATURDAY REVIEW; 
THE NEW REPUBLIC, THE TRIBUNE, 
THE BROOKLYN EAGLE ARE A FEW OF 
THE PAPERS AND MAGAZINES THAT 
HAVE COMPARED MR. COLLINS WITH 


CONRAD. GET YOUR COPY OF ORDEAL. 


TODAY. $2.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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